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Art. I. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
' of the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804. By Alex- 
ander de Humboldt, and Aimé Bonpland ; with Maps, Plans, 
&c. Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, and trans- 
lated into English by Helen Maria Williams. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp- 651. 11.6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

\ 7£ have already had occasion to notice, (N.S. Vols. Ixvi. 

and Ixvii.) at considerable length, one of the productions 
of this enterprising traveller on the subject of America, and 
more particularly of Mexico. He and the companion of his 
journey, M. Bonpland, have adopted the plan, not of com- 
prizing in a general work the mass of their observations and 
adventures, but of presenting to the world, from time to time, 

a specific treatise on detached subjects; and while the vo- 

lumes which have hitherto engaged our attention related to 

the population, the manners, the trade, and other topics of a 

political nature in Spanish America, several publications on 

the botany, the mineralogy, and the trigonometrical surveys 
of that part of the world have since issued from the pen of 
this indefatigable investigator. ‘The great drawback on the 


value of his essay on New Spain was the almost total want of 


method which it betrayed; and which, coupled with the dis- 
advantage of a hasty translation, made it a toil to the English 
reader to peruse that which, under better management, might 
have been rendered one of the most entertaining books of the 
age. We took up the volumes now before us, in the hope 
that such objections would not be found to exist on so plain 
a subject as a narrative of travels and personal observations: 
but we are compelled to extend our former censure to this 
detail also, without any qualification, except with regard to the 
fair translator, who has performed her task with much more 
care than her predecessor in the same carecr. 

Baron de Humboldt begins by an animated picture of the 
anxiety which he felt, from his earliest years, ‘to travel into 
distant regions; and this desire was probably the stronger in 
consequence of his being educated in the interior of Germany, 
and knowing nothing of maritime discoveries but by report. 
Vou. Lxxrx. B ‘ The 
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2 Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 


‘ The objects with which we are acquainted only by the ani- 
mated narratives of travellers have a particular charm; imagination 
wanders with delight over what is vague and undefined ; and the 
pleasures of which we are deprived seem possessed of a fascinating 
power, compared to which all we daily feel in the narrow circle of 
sedentary life appears insipid. The taste for herborisation, the 
study of geology, rapid excursions to Holland, England, and 
France, with the celebrated Mr. George Forster, who had the 
happiness to accompany Captain Cook in his second expedition 
round the globe, contributed to give a determined direction to the 
ms of travels, which I had formed at eighteen > gy of age. No 
onger deluded by the agitation of a wandering life, I was anxious to 
contemplate nature in all its variety of wild and stupendous scenery ; 
and the hope of collecting some facts useful to the advancement of 
science incessantly impelled my wishes towards the luxuriant re- 
gions spread under the torrid zone. As my personal situation then 
prevented me from executing the projects by which I was so 
powerfully influenced, I had leisure to prepare myself during six 
years for the observations I purposed to make on the New Con- 
tinent, to visit different parts of Europe, and explore the lofty 
chain of the Alps, the structure of which I might afterwards com- 
pare with that of the Andes, of Quito, and of Peru.’ 


Like other ardent speculators, the Baron was doomed to 
experience a variety of disappointments. He visited Italy in 
1795, and was on the point of making a more extensive sur- 
vey of it in 1797, when the alarms of war obliged him to 
relinquish the project : — he was consoling himself for these 
disappointments by the hope of crossing the Mediterranean in 
the next year, and luxuriating at his leisure among the antient 
monuments of Egypt and Syria, when the sudden extension 
of the war to these distant regions rendered it altogether in- 
expedient to prosecute his fan. ni ay —and a similar mor- 
tification occurred to him, from a different cause, with regard 
to the expedition of discovery intended to be fitted out in 
France in 1798 under Captain Baudin. In spite of repeated 
efforts, therefore, it was not until the summer of 1799 that he 
found it practicable to sail from Europe. In the beginning of 
June in that.year,M. Bonpland and he embarked at Corunna 
on board a small Spanish vessel, the Pizarro, bound for 
Caraccas, with orders to stop at Teneriffe, and to remain 
there as long as-the naturalists might judge necessary: but, 
Spain being at that time at war with us, the philosophic voy- 

rs were under perpetual alarm from our cruizers, an alarm 


which unluckily continued during both this and their subse- 
quent expeditions. 
‘ The 8th Jtne, at sun-set, we descried from the mast-head an 


English convoy, which sailed along the coast, steering towards the 


south-east. In order to avoid it, we altered our course during the 
night. 
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night. From this moment no light was permitted in the great 
cabin, to prevent our being seen at a distance. This precaution, 
used on board all merchant-vessels, and prescribed in the regu- 
lations of the packet-boats of the royal navy, was extremely irksome 
to us during the passages we made in the course of the five followin 

years. We were constantly obliged to make use of dark-lanterns 
to examine the temperature of the water, or read the divisions on 
the limb. of the astronomical instruments. In the torrid zone, 
where twilight lasts but a few minutes, our operations ceased al- 
most at six in the evening. This state of things was so much the 
more displeasing to me, as from the nature of my constitution I 
never was subject to sea-sickness, and feel an extreme ardour for 

study during the whole time I am at sea.’ 


The passage from Corunna to Teneriffe offered nothing 
remarkable: but, when stepping on a strange shore, Baron 
Humboldt describes himself (p, 88.) as experiencing the most 
animated transport on being at last enabled to enter on a 
range of discovery. ‘ No language,’ he says, ‘ can express 
the delight felt by a naturalist on touching, for the first time, 
a shore that is not European. His attention is attracted by 
such a diversity of objects that he can scarcely give a definite 
character to his impressions, for at every step he thinks he 
discovers some new production.’ A considerable part of the 
first volume is occupied by an account of a journey to the top 
of the Peak; an abstract of which we should with. pleasure 
have laid before our readers, were it not immeasurably 
tedious, and made up of a variety of scientific observations 
put together in the least attractive form; and, as if the space 
of 100 pages in the first of these volumes had not been sufficient 
to describe this excursion, the author returns to it (p. 156.) in 
the second. — One of the most interesting passages in the long 
detail about Teneriffe relates to the botanic pan. 0d 


‘ The establishment of a botanical garden at Teneriffe is a 
very happy idea, on account of the double influence which it may 
have on the progress of botany, and on the introduction of useful 
plants into Europe. For the first idea of it we are indebted to 
the Marquis de Nava, whose name deserves to be recorded with 
that of M. Poivre, and who, habitually engaged in doing good, has 
made a noble use of his fortune. He undertook, at an enormous 
expence, to level the hill of Durasno, which now rises as an amphi- 
theatre, and which was begun to be planted in 1795. The : 
quis thought that the Canary islands, from the mildness of their 
climate and geographical position, afforded the most suitable place 
for naturalising the productions of the two Indies, and serving as a 
repository to habituate the plants gradually to the colder tempe- 
rature of the south of Europe. In fact, the plants of Asia, Africa, 
and South America, may easily be brought to Orotava; and in 
order to introduce the bark-tree into Sicily, Portugal, or Grenada, 
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it should be first planted at Durasno, or at Laguna, and the shoots 
of this tree may afterwards be transported into Europe from the 
Canaries. In happier times, when maritime wars shall no longer 
interrupt communication, the garden of Tenerifie may become 
extremely useful with respect to the great number of plants, which 
are sent from the Indies to Europe ; for ere they reach our coasts, 
they often perish, on account of the length of the passage, during 
which they inhale an air impregnated with salt water. These 
plants would meet at Orotava with the care and climate necessary 
to their preservation. The keeping of the botanic garden having 
become every year more expensive, the Marquis de Nava has 
ceded it to the government. We found in it a well-informed gar- 
dener, who had been brought up under Mr. Aiton, director of the 
royal garden at Kew. The earth is raised in terraces, and watered 
by a natural spring. ‘It has a view of the island of Paima, which 
appears like a castle in the midst of the ocean.’ 


We have in another passage a table of the progressive in- 
crease of the population of the Canary islands: 
































| Archipelago of the} Year Year Year Year 
Canaries. 1678. 1745 1768. 1790. 
tek. - | 49,112 | 60,218 | 66,354 70,000 
Fortaventura - é 7382 8,863 9,000 
Grand Canary - 20,458 | 3 3,864 41,082 50,000 
Palma - - - 13,892 | 17,580 | 19,195 | 22,600 
Lanzerota ego 79210 hes 10,000 
Gomera - - - 499% 6,251 6,645 754.00 
Ferro at 4 4 3,207 3,687 4,022 5,000 
Total eek 136,192 155,866 174,000 


























The vintage at Teneriffe varies from 20 to 24,000 pipes, 
of which nearly the half is exported. The following para- 
graph may serve to account for the very opposite statements 


given by different travellers respecting the appearance of the 
Canaries: 


‘ These islands have undergone the same fate as Egypt, the 
Crimea, and many other countries, respecting which travellers, 
who are anxious to elevate and surprise by contrasts, have been 
extravagant both in their praise and their blame. Some, landing 


at Orotava, describe Teneriffe as the garden of the Hesperides, 
and celebrate the amenity of the climate, the fruitfulness of the 
soil, 
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soil, and the richness of the cultivation ; others, forced to sojourn 
at Santa Cruz, behold nothing in these Fortunate Islands but a 
country naked, barren, and inhabited by a stupid and miserable 
race. It appeared to me, that in this archipelago, as in all moun- 
tainous and volcanic countries, Nature has been very unequal in 
the distribution of her gifts. The Canaries are generally defi- 
cient in water; but wherever there are spr ings, artificial irrigations, 
or plentiful rains, the soil is highly fertile. The lower class of the 
people is laborious; but its industry is more active in distant 
colonies, than at Teneriffe, where it meets with obstacles, which a 
wise administration might progressively remove. Emigration 
would be diminished, if the uncultivated demesne lands were dis- 
tributed among private persons, those which are annexed to the 
majorats of the great families were sold, and feudal rights were 


gradually abolished.’ 


The voyagers left the road of Santa Cruz on the 25th of 
June, and shaped their course towards Cumana, the most 
eastern part of Spanish America. So constant are the winds 
in this latitude, that, though the Pizarro was not a good 
sailer, the width of the Atlan.ic, goo leagues, was trav ersed in 
three weeks. Short, however, as the time was, it proved suffi- 
cient to engender a malignant fever among the crew, in conse- 
quence not so much of the heat of the season, as of the miserable 
management on board, and the confined state of the air between 
decks. They had not an ounce of bark; fumigation was not 
once attempted ; and the ship’s surgeon, like a true disciple of 
Sangrado, seemed to know not any remedy but bleeding, the 
‘fever having, according to him, no other origin than *¢ heat 
and corruption of the blood !’ 


¢ The 8th of July, a sailor, who was near expiring, recovered 
his health from a circumstance that is worthy of being mentioned. 
His hammock was so hung, that there were not ten inches between 
his face and the deck. It was impossible to administer the sacra- 
ments in this situation; for, agreeably to the custom aboard 
Spanish vessels, the viaticum. ought to be carried by the light of 
tapers, and followed by the whole crew. The patient was removed 
into an airy place, near the hatchway, where a small square berth 
had been formed with sail-cloth. Here he was to remain till he 
died, which was an event expected every moment; but passing 
from an air extremely heated, stagnant, and filled with miasms into 
fresher and purer air, which was renewed every instant, he gra- 
dually revived from his lethargic state. His recovery dated from 
the day when he quitted the middle deck; and as often in me- 
dicine the same facts are cited in support of systems diametricall 
opposite, this recovery confirmed our doctor in his ideas of the 
inflammation of the blood, and the necessity of bleeding, eva- 
cuating, and all the asthenic remedies. We soon felt the fatal 
effects of this treatment; and wished more than ever to reach the 
coasts of America.’ — 
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‘ From the time we entered the torrid zone, we were never 
wearied with admiring every night, the beauty of the southern sky, 
which, as we advanced towards the south, opened new constel- 
lations to our view. We feel an indescribable sensation, when, on 
approaching the equator, and particularly on passing from one 
hemisphere to the other, we see those stars, which we have 
contemplated from our infancy, progressively sink, and finally 
disappear. Nothing awakens in the traveller a livelier remem- 
brance of the immense distance by which he is separated from his 
country, than the aspect of an unknown firmament. The grouping 
of the stars of the first magnitude, some scattered nebule, rival- 
ling in splendor the milky way, and tracts of space remarkable for 
their extreme blackness, give a particular physiognomy to the 
southern sky. This sight fills with admiration even those, who, 
uninstructed in the branches of accurate science, feel the same 
emotion of delight in the contemplation of the heavenly vault, as 
in the view of a beautiful landscape, or a majestic site. A tra- 
veller has no need of being a botanist, to recognize the torrid zone 
on the mere aspect of its vegetation ; and without having acquired 
any notions of astronomy, without any acquaintance with the celes- 
tiak charts of Flamstead and de la Caille, he feels he is not in Europe, 
when he sees the immense constellation of the Ship, or the phos- 
phorescent clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. The heaven, 
and the earth, every thing in the equinoctial regions, assumes an 
exotic character.’ — 

* When we begin to fix our eyes on geographical maps, and 
read the narratives of navigators, we feel for certain countries and 
climates a sort of predilection, for which we know not how to 
account at a more advanced period of life. These impressions, 
however, exercise a considerable influence over our determinations; 
and from a sort of instinct we endeavour to connect ourselves with 
objects, on which the mind has long been fixed as by a secret charm. 
At a period when I studied the heavens, not with the intention of 
devoting myself to astronomy, but only to acquire a knowledge 
of the stars, I was agitated by a fear unknown to those who love 
a sedentary life. It seemed painful to me to renounce the hope of 
beholding those beautiful constellations, which border the southern 
pole. Impatient to rove in the equinoctial regions, I could not 
raise my eyes towards the starry vault without thinking of the 
Cross of the South.— The pleasure we felt on discovering the 
southern Cross was warmly shared by such of the crew as had 
lived in the colonies. In the solitude of the seas, we hail a star 
as a friend, from whom we have long been separated. — 

‘ The two great stars which mark the summit and the foot of the 
Cross having nearly the same right ascension, it follows hence, 
that the constellation is almost perpendicular at the moment when 
it passes the meridian. This circumstance is known to every 
nation, that lives beyond the tropics, or in the southern hemis- 
phere. It has been observed -at what hour of the night, in dif- 
ferent seasons, the Cross of the South is erect, or inclined. It is a 
time-piece that advances very regularly near four minutes a day, 
and no other group of stars exhibits, to the naked eye, an obser- 
vation of time so easily made. How often have we heard our 

guides 
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guides exclaim in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in the desert 
extending from Lima to Truxillo, « Midnight is past, the Cross 
begins to bend!” How often those words reminded us of that 
affecting scene, where Paul and Virginia, seated near the source of 
the river of Lataniers, conversed together for the last time, and 
where the old man, at the sight of the southern Cross, warns them 


that it is time to separate.’ 


The part of the coast which first caught the eye of the im- 
patient travellers was flat, and corresponded little with their 


expectation of meeting at once with elevated rocks and: 


bold promontories. No person on board had previously 
visited the spot which they now approached, or was able to 
give any information respecting it: yet all were eager to 
make conjectures, and to assign to the objects before them the 
forms that were uppermost in their own imagination. Some 
took mounds of sand for Indian huts; others discerned herds 
of goats many miles off; while a third party asserted that 
they saw all the way to the lofty mountains of the interior. 


‘ At the moment we were preparing to go on shore, we per- 
ceived two canoes sailing along the coast. Again we fired a gun as 
a signal for these; and though we had hoisted Spanish colours they 
drew near with distrust. These canoes, like all those made use 
of by the natives, were constructed of the single trunk of a tree; 
and in each were eighteen Guayqueria Indians, naked to the 
waist, of very tall stature. They had the appearance of great 
muscular strength, and the colour of their skin was something be- 
tween a brown and a copper-colour. Seen at a distance, motion- 
less in their attitudes, and projected on the horizon, they might 
have been taken for statues of bronze. We were so much the 
more struck with this aspect, as it did not correspond with the 
ideas we had formed from the accounts of travellers of the cha- 
racteristic features and extreme weakness of the natives. We 
afterward learnt, without passing the limits of the province of 
Cumana, the great contrast that exists between the physiognomy 
of the Guayquerias and that of the Chaymas andthe Caribs. Not- 
withstanding the intimate ties, which appear to unite the whole 
of the American nations as belonging to the same race, several 
tribes do not the less differ from each other in the height of their 
stature, their complexion more or less tawny, and their looks, 
which in some express tranquillity and mildness, in others a sinister 
mixture of melancholy and ferocity. 

‘ When we were near enough to hail them in Spanish, the In- 
dians threw aside their mistrust, and came straight on board.’— 

‘ The Guayquerias belong to that tribe of civilized Indians 
who inhabit the coasts of Margaretta, and the suburbs of the city 
of Cumana. Next to the Caribs of Spanish Guyana, they are 
the finest race of men in Terra Firma. They enjoy several pri- 
vileges, because from the earliest times of the conquest they re- 
mained faithful friends to the Castilians. The king of Spain 
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names them in his public acts, “ his dear, noble, and loyal Guay- 
querias.” The ldiane of the two canoes we had met had left the 
port of Cumana during the night. They were going in search of 
timber to the cedar forests, which extend from Cape San Jose 
farther than the mouth of Rio Carupano. They gave us some 
fresh cocoa-nuts, and very beautifully coloured fish of the cheeto- 
don genus*. What riches to our eyes were contained in the 
canoes of these poor Indians! Broad spreading leaves of vijaot, 
covered bunches of plaintains, the scaly cuirass of an armadillof, 
the fruit of the calabash tree, crescentia cujete, used as a cup by 
the natives, the productions most common in the cabinets of 
Europe, had a peculiar charm for us, because they reminded us 
that, having reached the torrid zone, we had attained the end 
toward which our wishes had been so long directed. 

‘ The master of one of the canoes offered to remain on board 
the Pizarro as coasting pilot§. He was a Guayqueria of an ex- 
cellent disposition, sagacious in his observations, and led by an 
unceasing curiosity to notice the productions of the sea, as well 
as the plants of the country. By a fortunate chance, the first 
Indian we met on our arrival was the man whose acquaintance be- 
came the most useful to us in the course of our researches. I 
feel a pleasure in recording in this itinerary the name of Carlos 
del Pino, who, during the space of sixteen months, attended us 
in our course along the coasts, and into the inland country.’ 


The season of the arrival of the travellers in Spanish Ame- 
rica was by no means favourable to health: but they had the 
good fortune to pass it in the town of Cumana, which, though 
hot, is considered as highly salubrious. ‘They had here also 
the ee of meeting in the governor with a man of 


ont live Wy ho moc 1 more information than is generally found l yr an official 


station in Spanish America: he expressed gréat satisfaction 
on receiving a visit from men of science, and made use of 
chemical terms with a familiarity which equally surprized and 
delighted the travellers. ‘They were aware that, notwith- 
standing the sanction obtained from the supreme government 
at Madrid, their abode in the Spanish colonies would be 
attended with innumerable inconveniences, if they did not 
succeed in inspiring some personal interest in those who go- 
verned these extensive countries; and therefore it was doubly 
gratifying to find a votary of science in the person of a pro- 
tector, and to ascertain that, in one province at least, no 
other motives for their voyage would be suspected than those 
of liberal curiosity. 


‘ We anchored opposite the mouth of the river Manzanares on 
the 16th of July, at break of day ; but we could not land till very 





‘ * Bandouliéres. + Heliconia bibai. 
t Dasypus, cachicamo. § Practico.’ 
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late in the morning, because we were obliged to wait the visit of 
the officers of the port. Our eyes were fixed on the groups of 
cocoa-trees that border the river, and the trunks of which, more 
than sixty feet high, towered over the landscape. The plain 
was covered with tufts of cassias, capers, and those arborescent 
mimosas, which, like the pine of Italy, extend their branches in 
the form of an umbrella. The pinnated leaves of the palms were 
conspicuous on the azure of a sky, the clearness of which was un- 
sullied by any trace of vapours. The sun was ascending rapidly 
toward the zenith. A dazzling light was spread through the air, 
along the whitish hills strewed with cylindric cactuses, and over a 
sea ever calm, the shores of which were peopled with alcatras*, 
egrets, and flamingoes. The splendour of the day, the vivid co- 
louring of the vegetable world, the forms of the plants, the varied 
plumage of the birds, every thing announced the grand aspect of 
nature in the equinoctial regions. —‘ The Indian pilot led us ~ 
across his garden, which rather resembled a copse than a piece of 
cultivated ground.’—‘ We crossed the suburb of the Indians, the 
streets of which are very regular, and formed of small houses, 
quite new, and of a pleasing appearance. ‘This part of the town 
had just been rebuilt, on account of the earthquakes, which had 
laid Cumana in ruins eighteen months before our arrival. Scarcely 
had we passed, on a wooden bridge, the Manzanares, which con- 
tains a few davas, or crocodiles of the smaller species, when we 
every where perceived the traces of this horrible catastrophe ; new 
edifices were rising on the ruins of the old.’ — 

‘ We disembarked our instruments toward the evening, and we 
had the pleasure to find, that none had been damaged. We hired 
a spacious house, the situation of which was favourable for astro- 
nomical observations. We enjoyed an agreeable coolness, when 
the breeze arose; the windows were without glasses, and even 
wanted those paper panes, which are often the substitutes of glass 
at Cumana. The whole of the passengers aboard the Pizarro left 
the vessel, but the recovery of those who had been attacked by 
the fever was very slow. We saw some, who a month after, not- 
withstanding the care bestowed on them by their countrymen, 
were still extremely weak and reduced. Hospitality, in the 
Spanish colonies, is such, that a European who arrives, without 
recommendation, or pecuniary means, is almost sure of findin 
assistance, if he lands in any port on account of sickness. The 
Catalans, the Gallicians, and the Biscayans, have the most fre- 
quent intercourse with America. They there form as it were 
three distinct corporations, which exercise a remarkable influence 
over the morals, the industry, and commerce of the colonies. The 
poorest inhabitant of Siges or Vigo is sure of being received into 
the house of a Catalan or Gallician pulpero+, whether he arrivet 
at Chili, or at the Philippine Islands. I have seen the moss 
affecting instances of these attentions rendered: to unknown 
persons, during whole years, and always without a murmur.’ — 





‘* Brown pelican, of the size of aswan. + A retail dealer.’ 
The 
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‘ The city of Cumana, properly speaking, occupies the ground 
that lies between the castle of St. Antonio, and the small rivers of 
Manzanares and Santa Catalina. — The town has no remarkable 
edifice, and the frequency of earthquakes forbids such embellish- 
ments. It is true, that strong shocks occur less frequently in a 
given time at Cumana, than at Quito, where we nevertheless find 
sumptuous and very lofty churches. But the earthquakes of Quito 
are violent only in appearance ; and, from the particular nature 
of the motion and of the ground, no edifice there is overthrown. 
At Cumana, as well as at Lima, and in several cities placed far 
from the mouths of burning volcanoes, it happens, that the series 
of slight shocks is interrupted after a long course of years by 
great catastrophes, that resemble the effects of the explosion of 


a mine.’ 


Though the population of the town of Cumana has never 
been accurately ascertained, it seems to be somewhat above 
20,000. The women, particularly natives, are abundantly 
fruitful: but the mortality among infants is prodigious, on 
account of the careless manner of bringing them up, and the 
bad custom of giving them green and indigestible fruit. In 
their excursions to the neighbouring country, the travellers 
had the satisfaction of finding that no foundation existed for 
the notion prevalent in northern states, that cows under 
the torrid zone are ill fitted to yield milk. The truth is that 
the ruminating animals of Europe become with ease ha- 
bituated to tropical climates, provided that they find plenty 
of water and pasture; and the chief precaution necessary in 
such a country to keep milk fresh is to put it, not in wooden 
calabashes, but in earthen vessels. 


‘ As the inhabitants of Cumana prefer the coolness of the sea- 
breeze to the appearance of vegetation, they are accustomed to 
no other walk than that of the open shore. The Spaniards, who 
are accused in general of no predilection for trees, or the warb- 
ling of birds, have transported their prejudices and their habits 
into the colonies. In Terra Firma, Mexico, and Peru, it is rare 
to see a native plant a tree merely with the view of procuring 
himself shade ; and if we except the environs of the great capi- 
tals, walks bordered with trees are almost unknown in these 
countries. —‘ The banks of the Manzanares are very pleasant, and 
shadowed by mimosas, erythrinas, ceibas, and other trees of gi- 
gantic growth. A river, the temperature of which, in the season 
of the,floods, descends as low as twenty-two degrees (of the cen- 
tigrade thermometer), when the air is at thirty and thirty-three 
degrees, is an inestimable benefit, in a country where the heats are 
excessive during the whole year, and where it is so agreeable to 
bathe several times in the day.. The children pass, as it were, a 
part of their lives in the water: the whole of the inhabitants, even 
the women of the most opulent families, know how to swim ; and 
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in a country where man is so near the state of nature, one of the 
first questions asked at the first meeting in the morning is, whe- 
ther the water is cooler than the preceding evening. The mode 
of bathing is various enough. We every evening visited a very 
respectable society, in the suburb of the Guayquerias. In a fine 
moon-light night, chairs were placed in the water; the men and 
women were lightly clothed, as in some baths of the north of 
Europe; and the family and strangers, assembled in the river, 
passed some hours in smoking segars, and in talking, according 
to the custom of the country, of the extreme dryness of the sea- 
son, of the abundant rains in the neighbouring districts, and par- 
ticularly of the luxuries, of which the ladies of Cumana accuse 
those of the Caraccas and the Havannah. The company were 
under no apprehensions from the bavas, or small crocodiles, which 
are now extremely scarce, and which approach men without at- 
tacking them. These animals are three or four feet long. We 
never met with them in the Manzanares, but with a great number 
of dolphins, which sometimes ascend the river in the night, and 
frighten the bathers by spouting water.’ 


As the most alarming circumstance in the situation of Cu- 
mana is the frequent occurrence of earthquakes, Baron de 
Humboldt enters at great length into disquisitions on the 
origin and causes of these convulsions: but in this discussion 
our limits do not permit us to follow him. The records of 
Cumana scarcely go back beyond a century, in consequence 
both of the carelessness of the government, and of the de- 
vastations committed among papers in that scorching climate 
by the termites or white ants: but enough has happened 
within the memory of man to excite the most serious appre- 
hensions respecting these concussions. On the 21st of Octo- 
ber 1766 the city of Cumana was entirely destroyed, the 
whole of the houses being overwhelmed in the space of a few 
minutes; and the alarm did not end with this explosion, 
dreadful as it was; shocks less terrific indeed, though suffi- 
ciently strong to create farther damage, being repeated at 
frequent intervals for many months. ‘The inhabitants lived 
during this anxious period under tents pitched in the streets: 
but, so familiar does man become by custom with those hazards 
which at first appear terrific, that the Cumanans began to 
rebuild their houses as soon as the shocks had so far dimi- 
nished as to recur only once in a month. 


‘ Tradition states, that in the earthquake of 1766, as well as in 
another very remarkable one in 1794, the shocks were mere ho- 
rizontal oscillations ; it was only on the disastrous day of the 14th 
of December 1797, that for the first time at Cumana the motion 
was felt by the raising up of the ground. More than four-fifths of 
the city were then entirely destroyed ; and the shock, attended by 
a very loud subterraneous noise, resembled, as at Riobamba, the 
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explosion of a mine at a great depth. Happily the most violent 
shock was preceded by a slight undulating motion, so that the 
greater part of the inhabitants could escape into the streets, and a 
small number only perished of those who had assembled in the 
churches. It is a generally received opinion at Cumana, that the 
most destructive earthquakes are announced by very feeble oscil- 
lations, and by a hvllow sound, which does not escape the observ- 
ation of persons habituated to this kind of phenomenon. In this 
fatal moment, the cries of misericordia, tembla, tembla*, are every 
where heard ; and it is very rarely that a false alarm is given by a 
native. Those who are most fearful, attentively observe the mo- 
tions of dogs, goats, and swine. ‘The last of these animals, en- 
dowed with delicate olfactory nerves, and accustomed to turn up 
the earth, give warning of approaching danger by their restlessness 
and their cries. — 

¢ At Cumana, half an hour before the catastrophe of the 14th of 
December 1797, a strong smell of sulphur was perceived near the hill 
of the convent of St. Francis ; and on the same spot a subterraneous 
noise, which seemed to proceed from the south-east to the north- 
west, was heard the loudest. At the same time flames appeared 
on the banks of the Manzanares, near the hospice of the Capu- 
chins, and in the gulf of Cariaco, near Mariguitar. This last 
phznomenon, so extraordinary in a country not volcanic, is pretty 
frequent in the Alpine calcareous mountains near Cumanacoa, in 
the valley of Bordones, in the island of Margaretta, and amidst 
the Llanos or savannahs of New Andalusia. In these savannahs, 
flakes of fire rise to a considerable height; they are seen for 
hours together in the dryest places; and it is asserted that, on 
examining the ground which furnishes the inflammable matter, no 
crevice is to be found. ‘This fire, which resembles the sources of 
hydrogen, or Salse, of Modena, or what is called the Will o’ the 
Wisp of our marshes, does not burn the grass ; because no doubt 
the column of gaz, which developes itself, is mixed with azot and 
carbonic acid, and does not burn at its basis.’ 


The travellers were exposed to great annoyance from the 
surprize excited among the inhabitants of these unlettered 
countries by the sight of their physical and astronomical in- 
struments. To look through a telescope or a microscope, 
and still more to witness the effects of galvanism on the mo- 
tions of a frog, were objects of the highest ambition to a 
colonist ; so that, whenever Baron de Humboldt and his com- 
panion changed their abode, they were liable to a renewal 
of solicitations from persons whom it would have been unkind 
and perhaps imprudent to refuse: but they were most fatigued 
when their visitors had acquired such a smattering of the rs new 
philosophy,” (which in the Spanish colonies is the name given 
to Astronomy and Physics,) as to be enabled to teaze them with 
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questions. It was amusing, however, to see with what disdain 
these sagacious people regarded the naturalists, on learning 
that, among all their books, they had not the Spectacle de la 
Nature by Abbé Pluche, nor the Cours de Physique of Lafond. 
These, and a couple of other books of equal eminence, haye 
been translated, and form the fashionable vehicles of inform- 
ation to the majority of the inhabitants of Spanish America: 
nobody is deemed learned who cannot quote them in the 
translations; and it is only in the great towns, such as Mexico 
and Lima, that the names of Haller, Cavendish, and La- 
voisier begin to take the place of those which have enjoyed 
popular celebrity for the last fifty years. 

Having adverted to astronomical observations made in the 
neighbourhood of Cumana, M. de Humboldt subjoins some 
very proper remarks on a different topic: 


‘ If the situation of our house at Cumana was highly favourable 
for the observation of the stars and meteorological phenomena, it 
obliged us to be sometimes the witnesses of afflicting scenes in 
the day. A part of the great square is surrounded with arcades, 
above which is one of those long wooden galleries, which are 
common in warm countries. This was the place where slaves, 
brought from the coast of Africa, were sold. Of all the European 
governments, Denmark was the first, and for a long time the 
only power, that abolished the trade; notwithstanding which, the 
first negroes we saw exposed for sale had been landed from a 
Danish slave-ship. What are the duties of humanity, national 
honour, or the laws of his country, to a man stimulated by the 
speculations of sordid interest ? 

‘ The slaves exposed to sale were young men from 15 to 20 
years of age. Every morning cocoa-nut oil was distributed 
among them, with which they rubbed their bodies, to give their 
skin a black polish. The persons who came to purchase examined 
the teeth of these slaves, to judge of their age and health; forcing 
open their mouths as we do those of horses in a market. — 

‘ The greater the impression which the first sale of negroes 
made on us, the more we congratulated ourselves on living among 
a people, and on a continent, where this sight is rare, and where 
the number of slaves is in general very inconsiderable. The 
number in 1800 did not exceed six thousand in the two pro- 
vinces of Cumana and Barcelona, when at the same period the 
whole population was estimated at one hundred and ten thousand 
inhabitants.’ 


After these different extracts, critical justice requires us to 
state that they afford a very favourable specimen of the work. 
We have selected them from the most entertaining passages, 
and brought them together from very different portions of 
the volumes, because we should have imposed a very unplea- 
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sant task on the patience of our readers if we had obliged them 
to form their estimate of the Narrative by studying the dry sci- 
entific details with which it is replete. Baron de Humboldt 
enlarges in his introduction (p. 43.) on the allowances that 
ought to be made for the details of the investigators of a 
newly peopled region: its solitudes, he says, seem destined 
only for the display of vegetable life, and must evidently be 
much less interesting than the history of our species under a 
civilized government; and in America, he adds, we must 
look for no monuments either of the arts, or of the recollec- 
tions which are dear to the admirers of heroic exploits: — man- 
kind presenting there only a few remnants of indigenous 
tribes, or an uniformity of manners and institutions which 
have been transplanted by European colonists to a foreign 
shore. Yet, though we acknowlege the justice of these re- 
marks, and would make an ample allowance for their appli- 
cation in the present case, we cannot help thinking that the 
volumes before us might have been prepared for the public 
with much greater care. A number of scientific details and 
minute observations, such as those already mentioned relative 
to the Peak of Teneriffe, should have been banished from 
the text of a ‘ Personal Narrative,’ and presented only indi- 
rectly to the reader’s attention in the form of notes, or of 
an appendix. In a work which, from its subject, must ne- 
cessarily be dry, and levy a considerable tax on the attention 
of the reader, the greatest pains should have been taken to 
avoid perplexity ne relieve fatigue by a clear division and 
subdivision of materials. ‘The mind might thus have been 
enabled to fix itself, in the first mstance, on topics connected 


_ with personal adventure, local description, or moral observ- 


ation; all of which are attractive in their nature, and tend 
to pave the way for entering on the less inviting pages of 
scientific disquisition. Even if the reader had been inclined 
to pass over the latter entirely, he might still have felt satis- 
fied with the book had due pains been taken to exhibit the 
narrative in a distinct shape: but, at present, he finds the 
whole intermingled, and is obliged to search for the agreeable 
part by wading through an endless variety of wearisome de- 
tails. He is not even directed in his investigation by so 
simple a guide as a circumstantial table of contents; and the 
following summary, meagre as it is, forms all the clue that 
is given to a volume of nearly 300 pages. 


‘ CHAPTER I. 


Preparations.—Instruments.-— Departure from Spain.— Landing 
at the Canary Islands. 


16 ¢ CHAP- 
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‘CHAPTER II. 


Stay at Teneriffe. —Journey from Santa Cruz to Orotava.— Ex- 
cursion to the Top of the Peak of Teyde.’ 


We cannot but regret that Miss Williams, who has exe- 
cuted the office of translator in a style much superior to. that 
which is generally seen in this department of literary labour, 
did not deem herself authorized to take the liberty of new- 
modelling the ee of the materials. She aa intro- 
duced a preface marked equally by taste and sensibility; and 


we think that the publication would have gained largely on - 


being re-cast by her hands. 

Notwithstanding these animadversions on the composition 
of M. de Humboldt, we are perfectly ready to acknowlege 
the value of his discoveries, and to consider them as forming 
an important addition to our stock of knowlege on topics of 
geography, natural history, and natural philosophy. We re- 
peat, as in our former articles on his publications, that it is 
most gratifying to observe a gentleman applying his com- 
mand of time and property to. liberal pursuits; and setting at 
nought all considerations of personal convenience, when put 


in comparison with the acquisition of useful information, or. 


the hope of conferring benefits ‘on his species. Of the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, some idea may be 
formed from the ensuing passagesy in the Introduction, with 
which we conclude our ‘extracts : 


‘ The maritime war, during our abode in America, having 
rendered the communications with Europe very uncertain, we 
found ourselves compelled, in order to diminish the chance of 
losses, to form three different collections. Of these, the first 
was embarked for Spain and France, the second for the United 
States and England, and the third, which was the most consi- 
derable, remained almost constantly under our eyes. Towards 
the close of our expedition, this last collection formed forty-two 
boxes, containing an herbal of six thousand equinoctial plants, 
seeds, shells, insects, and, what had hitherto never been brought 
to Europe, geological specimens from the Chimborazo, New Gre- 
nada, and the banks of the river of the Amazons. 

‘ After the journey to the Orinoco, we left a part of these ob- 
jects at the island of Cuba, in order to take them on our return 
from Peru to Mexico. The rest followed us during the space of 
five years, on the chain of the Andes, across New Spain, from the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean to the West Indian seas. The con- 
veyance of these objects, and the minute care they required, 
occasioned us such embarrassments as would scarcely be con- 
ceived, by those even who have traversed the most uncultivated 
parts of Europe. Our progress was often retarded by the three- 
fold necessity of dragging after us, during expeditions of five or 
six months, twelve, fifteen, and sometimes more than twenty 
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loaded mules, exchanging these animals’every eight or ten days, 
and superintending the Indians who were employed in leading so 
numerous a caravan. Often, in order to add to our collections of 
new mineral substances, we found ourselves obliged to throw 
away others, which we had collected a considerable time before. 
These sacrifices were not less painful than the losses which we 
accidentally suffered. Sad experience taught us but too late, that 
from the sultry humidity of the climate, and the frequent falls of 
the beasts of burden, we could preserve neither the skins of ani- 
mals too hastily prepared, nor the fishes and reptiles placed in 
phials filled with alcohol.— Notwithstanding some obstacles, and the 
expense occasioned by the carriage of these articles, I had reason 
to applaud the resolution I had taken before my departure, of 
sending to Europe the duplicates only of the productions we had 
collected. I cannot too often repeat, that when the seas are 
infested with privateers, a traveller can be sure only of the objects 
in his own possession. A very small number of the duplicates, 
which we shipped for the ancient continent during our abode in 
America, were saved; the greater part fell into the hands of per- 
sons unknown to science. When a ship is condemned in a fo- 
reign port, boxes containing only dried plants or stones, far from 
being sent to the scientific men to whom they are addressed, remain 
consigned to oblivion. Some of our geological collections taken in 
the Southern Ocean had, however, a happier fate. We were 
indebted for their preservation to the generous activity of Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society of London, who, 
amidst the political agitations of Europe, has unceasingly laboured 
to strengthen the ties by which are united the scientific of all 
nations.’ 


We again attend the Baron in the next article. 





Art. II. Researches concerning the Institutions and Monuments of 
the ancient Inhabitants of America, with Descriptions and Views 
of some of the most striking Scenes in the Cordilleras; written 
in French by Alexander de Humboldt, and translated into 
English by Helen Maria Williams. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 739. 
11. 6s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


N making our report of this second part of M. de Hum- 

boldt’s work, namely the researches concerning the mo- 
numents in America, and the descriptions of scenes in the 
Cordilleras, we have again to regret the want of arrange- 
ment which marked the former part;*the different subjects 
following each other with very little connection; and the only 
specification of the contents of the book being an index, 
which, however correctly executed, by no means supplies the 
place of a methodical able des matieres. It would certainly 
not have been difficult to class in succession the topical de- 
eS. scriptions, 
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scriptions, and to exhibit, in a kind of series suggested by the 
nature of the subject, the different monuments illustrative of 
the antient manners of the Indians. 

As we are not believers, to any great extent, in the attain- 
ments of the early inhabitants of America, our attention, in 
reading these’volumes, has been chiefly directed to the de- 
scriptions of romantic scenery. Out of the sixty-nine plates 
composing the splendid collection published on the Continent, 
twenty have been selected, and reduced from the folio to the 
octavo size. Of these the most striking are the Romantic 
Bridges of Icononzo: A View of Chimborazo, the highest 
of Mountains: The Cascade of Regla near Mexico: The 
Bridge of Ropes near Penipé: The Talome of Jorullo; and 
the Lake of Guatavita. ‘The remaining engravings are less 
interesting ; they consist of hieroglyphics, mythological signs, 
exhibitions of ruins, and such other objects as possess im- 
portance only to those who are converts to the notion that 
the inhabitants of America had made, at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, such a progress in civilization as intitled 
their history to the study of a philosophic inquirer. 

The bridges of Icononzo are formed of rocks thrown toge- 
ther by the hand of nature, and cover a torrent which runs 
at the surprizing depth of nearly 300 feet below: 


‘ The torrent seems to flow through a dark cavern, whence 
arises a lugubrious noise, caused by the numberless flights of 
nocturnal birds that haunt the crevice, and which we were led at 
first to mistake for those bats of gigantic size so well known in the 
equinoctial regions. ‘Thousands of them are seen flying over the 
surface of the water. The Indians assured us, that these birds 
are of the size of a fowl, with a curved beak and an owl’s eye. 
They are called cacas; and the uniform colour of their plumage, 
which is a brownish gray, leads me to think, that they belong to 
the genus of the caprimulgus, the species of which are so various 
in the Cordilleras. It is impossible to catch them, on account of 
the depth of the valley; and they can be examined only by throw- 
ing down rockets to illumine the sides of the crevice.’ 


Nothing is more deceptive than the eye in contemplating 
the height of mountains, the impression produced arising 
much more from circumstances connected with the surround- 
ing scenery than from the absolute elevation of the mountain. 
The Peak of Teneriffe and the formidable Mowna Roa (in 
Owhy-hee) are, from their insular situation, the largest in ap- 
pearance of those giants of our globe, but are in fact greatly 
inferior in actual elevation to many of the Cordilleras, and 
particularly to Chimborazo. The ground that surrounds 
the base of the latter is of itself about go00 feet above the 
Rev. Jan. 1856 C level 
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level of the sea, all of which is to be taken in deduction 
from the effect produced by the aspect of the mountain. Still 
its appearance is exceedingly grand, in consequence both of 
its magnitude and of the circular form cf its summit: 


‘ On the shore of the South Sea, after the long rains of winter, 
when the transparency of the air has suddenly increased, we sce 
Chimborazo appear like a cloud at the horizon; it detaches itself 
from the neighbouring summits, and towers over the whole chain 
of tne Andes, like that majestic dome produced by the genius of 
Micheel Angelo, over the antique monuments which surround 
the Capitol.’ — 

‘ On a narrow ridge, which rises amidst the snows on the 
southern declivity, MM. Bonpland, Montufar, and myself, at- 
tempted to reach, not without danger, the summit of Chimborazo. 
We carried instruments to a considerable height, though we were 
surrounded by a thick fog, and very much incommoded by the 
great tenuity of the air. ‘The point where we stopped to observe 
the inclination of the magnetic needle was more elevated than any 
yet attained by man on the ridge of mountains; it was more than 
eleven hundred metres higher than the top of Mont Blanc, which 
the most enlightened and most intrepid of travellers, M.de 
Saussure, had the satisfaction of reaching, after struggling against 
difficulties still greater than those we had to conquer near the 
summit of Chimborazo. These laborious excursions, the narra- 
tives of which generally excite the attention of the public, offer 
but a very small number of results useful to the progress of 
science; the traveller finds himself on ground covered with snow, 
in a stratum of air, the chemical mixture of which is the same 
as that of the lower regions, and in a situation in which delicate 
experiments cannot be made with all the exactness requisite.’ 


We regret that the measures used throughout this work 
have not been reduced in the translation to an English 
standard. A comparative table is given at the end, but it is 


- a perpetual exercise of the attention of the reader to bring 


down foreign measures to that scale which alone is familiar 
tohim. A French metre is somewhat more than 39 English 
inches. 

Cotopaxi, though not equal in height to Chimborazo, is a 
mountain of stupendous magnitude, and calculated, from its 
volcanic character, to excite the most awful impressions: 


* Cotopaxi, the summit of which is represented in the tenth 
plate, is the loftiest of those volcanoes of the Andes, which at 
recent epochs have undergone eruptions. Its absolute height is 


‘five thousand seven hundred and fifty-four metres (two thousand 
‘mine hundred and fifty-two toises) ; it is double that of Canigou ; 


and consequently eight hundred metres higher than Vesuvius 


‘would be, were it placed on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. 


Cotopaxi is also the most dreadful volcano of the kingdom of 
Quito, 
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Quito, and its explosions the most frequent and disastrous. The 
mass of scoriz, and the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this 
volcano, which are spread over the neighbouring valleys, covering 
a surface of several square leagues, would form, were they 
heaped together, a colossal mountain. In 1738, the flames of 
Cotopaxi rose nine hundred metres above the brink of the crater. 
In 1744, the roarings of the volcano were heard as far as Honda, 
a town on the borders of the Magdalena, and at the distance of 
two hundred common leagues. On the 4th of April, 1768, the 
quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of the Cotopaxi was so 
great, that in the towns of Hambato and Tacunga day broke 
only at three in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged 
to use lanterns in walking the streets. The explosion which 
took place in the month of January, 1803, was preceded by a 
dreadful phenomenon, the sudden melting of the snows that co- 
vered the mountain. For twenty years before, no smoke or vapour, 
that could be perceived, had issued from the crater; and in a 
single night the subterraneous fire became so active, that at sun- 
rise the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, to a ver 
considerable temperature, appeared naked, and of the dark colour 
which is peculiar to vitrified scorix. At tle port of Guayaquil, 
fifty-two leagues distant in a straight line from the crater, we 
heard, day and night, the noises of the volcano, like continued 
discharges of a battery; we distinguished these tremendous 
sounds even on the Pacific Ocean, to the south-west of the island 
of Puna. 

‘ Cotopaxi is situate to the south-east of the city of Quito, at 
the distance of twelve leagues, between the mountain of Rumin- 
navi; the summit of which, rugged with small separate rocks, 
extends itself like a wall: of enormous height; and Quelendanna, 
which enters the boundary. of the eternal snows. — 

‘ The form of Cotopaxi is the most beautiful and regular of 
the colossal summits of the high Andes. It is a perfect cone, 
which, covered with an enormous layer of snow, shines with 
dazzling splendor at the setting of the sun, and detaches itself in 
the most picturesque manner from the azure vault of Heaven. 
This covering of snow conceals from the eye of the observer even 
the smallest inequalities of the soil; no point of rock, no stony 
mass, penetrates this coating of ice, or breaks the regularity of 
the figure of the cone. The summit of Cotopaxi resembles the 
Sugar-loaf (Pan de azucar) which terminates the Peak of Teyde; 
but the height of its cone is six times the height of that of the 
great volcano of the Island of Teneriffe.’ 


The city of Mexico is noticed, (vol. i. p. 49.) but it is need- 
less for us to dwell at present on its description, because we 
gave an ample account of it (M.R. Jan. 1812,) in our report 
of the Political Essay on New Spain. One of the most 
striking objects in its neighbourhood is the cataract of 
Tequendama; which, though not the loftiest, is perhaps the 


most remarkable of all cataracts, if we take into the account 
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the three circumstances of height, quantity of water, and 
beauty of surrounding scenery. ‘The falls of the Rhine at 
Lauffen, and still more the falls of the St. Lawrence near 
Niagara, display an enormous quantity of water: but the 
descent is not in either case very great; while the Alpine 
cataracts, on the cther hand, are lofty without rors 
considerable stores of water. The river which is projectec 
at Tequendama is a full stream of fifty yards in width; and 
the depth of fall, divided indeed in the middle, is between 
500 and 690 feet. M. de H. says: 


‘ I succeeded, but not without danger, in carrying instruments 
into the crevice itself, at the foot of the cataract. It takes three 
hours to reach the bottom by a narrow path (camino de la Culebra) 
which leads to the ravine of La Povasa. Although the river loses 
in falling a great part of its water, which is reduced into vapours, 
the rapidity of the lower current forces the observer to keep at 
the distance of nearly one hundred and forty metres from the 
basin dug out by the fall. A few feeble rays of noon fall on the 
bottom of the crevice. The solitude of the place, the richness of 
the vegetation, and the dreadful roar that strikes upon the ear; 
contribute to render the foot of the cataract of Tequendama one 
of the wildest scenes that can be found in the Cordilleras.’ 


A bridge of ropes in Peru is generally formed of the fibrous 
part of the roots of the Agave Americana, each rope being 
three or four inches in diameter, and fastened at either end 
to a clumsy frame-work or scaffolding. Small cylindrical 
pieces of bamboo are laid across the ropes, so as to form a 
foundation for a foot-passenger, the conveyance of carria 
being out of the question in this part of the world. The 
bridge near Penipé, exhibited in a toa is one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and seven or eight broad: 


‘ All travellers have spoken of the extreme danger of passing 
over these rope bridges, which look like ribands suspended above 
a@ crevice or animpetuous torrent. This danger is not very great, 
when a single person passes over the bridge as quickly as possible, 
with his body leaning forward: but the oscillations of the ropes 
become very strong, when the traveller is conducted by an Indian 
who walks quicker than himself: or when, frightened by the view 
of the water which he sees through the interstices of the bamboos, 
he has the imprudence to stop in the midst of the bridge, and la 
hold of the ropes that serve as a rail. A bridge of this kind lasts 
generally in good condition only twenty or five-and-twenty years. 
It is necessary, however, to renew some of the ropes every eight 
or ten years.. But in these countries the police is so negligent, 
that we often see bridges, in which most of the pieces of bamboo 
are broken. On these old bridges travellers must proceed with 
great circumspection, to avoid holes, through which the whole 
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body might slip. A few years before my abode at Penipe, the 
rope-bridge of the Rio Chambo broke down all at once. This 
was owing to a very dry wind having succeeded long rains, in 
consequence of which all the ropes gave way at the same time. 
By this, accident four Indians were drowned in the river, which is 
very deep and extremely rapid.’ 


Of all extraordinary circumstances, however, in the mode 
of carrying on communications between different parts of 
Peru, the most singular is that of a swimming postman. 
This unparalleled arrangement takes place during two days 
of the postman’s course, while going down a part of the 
river Chamaya, and afterward a part of that of the Amazons. 
The former is not navigable on account of a great number of 
small cataracts. 


‘ He wraps the few letters, of which he is the bearer every 
month, sometimes in a handkerchief, sometimes in a kind of 
drawers called guayuco, which he winds as a turban round his 
head, This turban contains also the great knife (machette), with 
which every Indian is armed, rather to cut his way through the 
forests, than as a weapon of defence. — 

‘ In order to fatigue himself less in descending the river, he 
supports himself on a log of bombax or ochroma (palo de valza), 
trees of very light wood. When a ledge of rocks intersects the 
bed of the river, he lands above the cascade, cresses the forest, 
and re-enters the water when he sees no farther danger. He has 
no need of taking provision with him, for he finds a welcome in a 
great number of huts, surrounded with plantain trees, and situate 
along the banks of the river. Sometimes to render the journey 
more agreeable, he is accompanied by another Indian. The rivers, 
which mingle their waters with those of the Marannon above 
Pongo de Mayasi, are happily not infested with crocodiles ; the 
savage hordes, therefore, almost all travel like the Peruvian 
postman. It is very seldom that letters are either lost or wetted 
during the passage from Ingatambo to the residence of the 
governor of Jaen. After the postman has rested a few days at 
Tomependa, he returns either by the Paramo de Pareton, or by 
the dangerous road which leads tq the villages of San Felipe and 
Sagiqué, the forests of which abound in bark of the finest quality.’ 


These quotations contain, in our opinion, the most in- 
teresting parts of the present detail. To judge from the 
small extent of country described in the “ Personal Nar- 
rative,” it would appear that a large portion of the author’s 
travels yet remains to be laid before the English reader; and 
we shall not fail to pay early attention to any work coming 
from so respectable a quarter. Let us hope, however, that 
it may be digested, and arranged in a manner calculated to 
avert a repetition of those strictures which we have felt it 
jncumbent on us to pass on the volumes already translated. 
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Art. III. Considerations on the present Political State of India ; 
embracing Observations on the Character of the Natives ; on the 
Civil and Criminal Courts, the Administration of Justice, the 
State of the Land-Tenure, the Condition of the Peasantry, 
and the Internal Police of our Eastern Dominions: intended 
chiefly as a Manual of Instruction in their Duties, for the 

ounger Servants of the Company. By Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
late Assistant-Judge in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Bengal 
Establishment. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Black and Co. 1815. 


1} E own that a pleasure is communicated to us which we 

know not well how to describe, when the posterity of a 
literary man inherit his literary passions, and engage in those 
pursuits which so peculiarly elevate us above the other crea- 
tures of this earth, form the most important distinction be- 
tween one human being and another, and confer benefits of 
such extraordinary magnitude on the human race. We are 
still more delighted, a we find the son of a man who has 
attained a name in literature distinguish the morning of his 
life by displays of political virtue: because this, in the present 
state of the education and the administration of this country, 
is a far more rare and more important demonstration than 
that of literature itself. A government, which is carried on 
by influence, has a natural tendency to root political virtue 
out of the land, and to mould the business of education 
into a correspondent condition. Influence is chiefly created 
by political abuses: — but influence means that compliance 
with the will of the men who direct the operations of state, 
which is wrought in the minds of the powerful indi- 
viduals of the country by bestowing on them undue shares 
of the nation’s money. In proportion, therefore, as this in- 

Jjluence operates, all the leading people are divested of political 

virtue, and placed under the action of motives to decry it. 
Besides, as these members of the community create the fashion, 
they turn the tide of favour to the cause of political depra- 
vity; political virtue is not only detested by all those who 
know that they are deprived of it, but the habit is acquired 
of representing it in odious and contemptible colours; and 
the common example of those, the splendour of whose con- 
dition is the greatest, averts the minds of the rising gene- 
ration from cultivating a quality so little likely to reeommend 
them. Servility, then, and aspirit of interested compliance, 
become the fashion. 

These reflections have been excited by the hereditary talent 
and the political virtue displayed in the highly important and 
meritorious publication before us; the author of which is 
the son of Lord Woodhouselee, late Mr. Fraser Tytler, an 
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eminent professor in the University of Edinburgh, afterwards 
elevated to the bench of Scotish judges, and who, at an early 
period of life, was distinguished as one of the authors of the 
popular work intitled Te Mirror, and subsequently by se- 
veral valuable productions of his maturer years. In the pre- 


sent volumes, Mr. Tytler has proposed to himself the task of», 


giving us a-true delineation of the practical effects of a par- 
ticular government. It needs no words to satisfy the intelli- 
gent reader how highly it concerns those, whose happiness 
or misery depends on the practical effects of any government, 
(in other words, the subject-many, all over the surface of the 
globe,) to receive accurate information respecting this im- 
portant subject; and the value of this information is greatly 
increased by its unfortunate rarity. ‘The instruments of every 
government are interested in giving false conceptions of its 
practical effects, and in making them appear to be better 
than they really are; and when it is also considered that 
almost all rewards are in the hands of these same people to 
bestow, it is easy to see what influence they must possess for 
commanding the exertions of all those to whom advancement 
in life appears the first of objects. If this be the case in 
all states, reasons and causes exist which ensure it, to an 
extraordinary degree, under an administration placed in 
circumstances so very singular as those of the British in India. 
There, almost every Englishman is one of the instruments of 
government, and immediately concerned in the diffusion of 
laudatory accounts; or he is so completely dependant on such 
instruments, that he must take care to speak only as they 
are known to wish him to speak. We have no witnesses for 
the British public in India, while the witnesses for the 
government are its own servants; — and hence the loud con- 
cert of praises which is usually performed in its behalf, — 
hence the ignorance in which Englishmen in general remain, 
and the miserable prejudices which prevail, with regard to the 
affairs of India, — and hence the national conclusions on the 
subject are almost invariably founded on the delusions with 
which the interested parties have succeeded in occupying the 
public mind. Moreover, as no Englishmen in India, unless by 
rare exceptions, can give us any but the most flattering ac- 
counts, so the millions of the native inhabitants are deprived of 
the means of giving any accounts. The first great obstacle is 
their state of intellect, which is too little cultivated to be ca- 
pable of describing the effects of any government: — in the 
next place, they speak a language of which we are ignorant: 
— in the third place, they are not yet intrusted with the use 
of a press; — and, in the fourth place, they are the subjects of 
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_ment may, without a chance of mistake, be declared to 
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an absolute government, and therefore must not say that it*is 


any thing but good. 
In describing the tendency which, from the nature of their 
situation, must exist in the minds of our countrymen in India 
.to delude us with false reports of Indian affairs, we are far 
from supposing them to be peculiarly corrupt, or undeserving 
in other respects of the approbation to which the rest of us 
are commonly intitled; for, in truth, en at home 

ield the same obedience to the same impulse as often as they 
love a similar inducement. Besides, experience exhibits 
this important fact that the persons who are employed as 
instruments in conducting any set of institutions, or in the 
administration of any system of laws, usually grow ena- 
moured of those institutions and laws. Custom operates 
within them as a second nature; a habit is acquired of con- 
templating with approbation the effects which those things 
eee and, as the impression is incessantly repeated, at 
‘last it becomes insuperably strong. This propensity adheres 
to human nature in all, from the highest to the lowest of its 
operations. ‘The meclianic in a manufactory regards the 
system-of machinery to which he has been accustomed, as the 
best in the world; and as far as his power extends, he com- 
monly resists the introduction of any thing better : — or the 
peasant, who, during a long life, has laboured with a rude 
and ill-constructed pibuigh, would prefer it to the most perfect 
instrument in the world. Lastly, this propensity is most re- 
markable for its influence on human welfare in the case of laws, 
though here it has been, we imagine, least commonly observed. 
Yet it is astonishing how uniformly those men, whose lives 
are devoted to the administration of any system of laws, 
contract an admiration of it which constrains them to despise 
all other laws in the comparison. 

It appears to us, then, that in his laudable undertaking to 
give the English people a faithful delineation of the practical 
effects of the government which they maintain in India, 
Mr. Fraser Tytler has been guided by great virtue, as well as 


by peculiar judgment. He has fixed at once on the charac- 


teristic circumstance, the experimentum crucis, that in which 
all the qualities of a government are immediately seen ; viz. the 
condition of the lower orders, or the great and productive 
body of the community. Wheresoever the main body of the 
pees enjoy plenty and security, are full of intelligence, free 
rom all restraint except on hurtful actions, and exempt from 

political and religious prejudices, —in that place the — 
e near 

the point of perfection. - Wheresoever, on the other:hand, this 
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description is reversed, we can have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the government to be bad. This is a proposition 
so evident as scarcely to admit of proof, and so important as 
to surpass almost every other political maxim which can 
be framed : — yet that which ought to have stood at the very 
head of such axioms has rarely occurred in political discourse. 
Improvements in this master-science are now taking place so 
fast, however, that the case will be very different in time to 
come; and the condition of the people will henceforth be 
viewed as the true test of the qualities of their government, 
over the whole surface of the globe. 

Already, as we have said, Mr. Fraser Tytler has become 
sufficiently acquainted with the laws of human society, to 
pitch on the condition of the bulk of the peopley as the 
grand circumstance from which the character of the Indian 
government might be comprehensiyely inferred. We have 
had it drummed in our ears, with infinite perseverance and 
noise, that all the effects of it are excellent, to an almost 
unexampled degree: but here comes Mr. Fraser Tytler, who 
is too virtuous to flatter and too intelligent to be deceived, 
and he informs us, with irresistible proof, that the condition 
of the people under this sway is wretched in the extreme, 
and is not getting better. Yet the English spree has 
now been operating in Bengal during upwards of fifty years, 
and in its most improyed and highly celebrated form up- 
wards of twenty years; and it will not be denied that, long 
before this time, it ought to have given some proofs of its 
excellent effects on the situation of the people. 

In all countries, the principal part of the main body of the 
people are employed on the land; and in India the proportion 
of them is so very trifling who are not so employed, that, when 
we speak of the peasantry of the country, we may always be 
considered as talking of the whole of the lower orders in a 
mass. ‘They are denominated in India by a peculiar term, 
ryots ; and, when the circumstances of the ryots are men- 
tioned by Mr. Fraser Tytler, the representation may be 
taken as applying to the aggregate population; except only the 
persons of property, who among the natives of India form a 
very small part. We shall now attend to some of his expo- 
sitions. 

At page 16. of his introduction, he says; 


‘ Let it be remembered that the word of government has been 
pledged to support the ryots; and that having once broken this 
romise, there would be a merit in redeeming it. — The zemindars 
ave shewn themselves every way unworthy of the confidence 
reposed in them. The country has not only decreased in value, 
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by their increasing mismanagement: but, such is now the extre- 
mity of wretchedness to which they have reduced the ryots, that 
gang-robbery, or dacoity, an evil too common in our Indian domi- 
nions, but fostered of late years by the excessive misery and indigence 
of the peasantry, has arisen to an alarming height, and begins to 
threaten the most serious consequences.’ 

Again, at page 96. of his first volume, he observes, speaking 
of the small proportion of the natives who possess any property : 

‘ At present, in Bengal, wealth is divided among the zemindars 
or landholders; a few great merchants; the money-lenders; the 
officers of our public offices in every department ; the servants of 
the zemindars ; and a few petty traders. — The great body of the 
natives, viz. the peasants, artificers, manufacturers, and under- 
servants, are miserably poor.’ 

Then follows a favourite doctrine of the author, and a 
doctrine of unspeakable truth and importance: but which, 
unpropitiously situated as he has always been for its discovery, 
required in him a rare assemblage of the virtues of the head 
and the heart to be able clearly to perceive it, and cordially 
to embrace it: ‘ It is among these last,’ says he, viz. the 
miserably poor peasants, artificers, manufacturers, and ser- 
vants, * that vice is generated. ‘These, in proportion as they 
are comfortable, happy, and independent, will be good: as 
they are oppressed and poor, they will be vicious.’ — To the 
necessary connection between the misery of the main body 
of the people and their propensity to crime, or their happi- 
ness and tendency to virtue, he returns professedly at an- 
other part of the work. In the mean time, we mention it, as 
he does, only incidentally.— Again, at page 112., Mr. T. 
says, ‘ The condition of the peasants is, at present, so miserable, 
that the slightest improvement would be gladly accepted.’ 
He also informs us, at page 324., that, ‘in August 1769, a 
covenanted servant of the Company was appointed to each 
district, and styled a supervisor. These supervisors were 
ordered to attend to various particular heads of information,’ 
— among which we shall specify the following : 


¢ They were to fix the amount of what the zemindar received 
from the ryot, as his income or emolument; and in this the zemin- 
dars were said to exceed all bounds of moderation, and to take ad- 
vantage of the insufficiency of the restrictions upon their conduct. 
The supervisors were, finally, to assure the ryots, that they would 
stand between them and the hand of oppression; that they would 
redress their wrongs ; that the calamities they had suffered pro- 
ceeded from an intermediate cause; and that, after paying the 
legal dues of government, they might rest secure in the enjoy- 
ment of the remainder.— Here was a solemn promise made, on 
the part of government, that they would protect the ryots against 


the oppression of the zemindars. How far this promise has been 
II fulfilled, 
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fulfilled, the present state of the country, and the condition of the 
peasants, fully shew.’ 

On this violation of faith towards the main body of the 
natives, the author dwells with peculiar emphasis on several 
occasions. A set of mischievous powers was given to the 
zemindars, with which they ought never to have been in- 
trusted; and then we are told, says he, ‘ that government 
have pledged their word; and that no infringement of the 
new system can now take place. But it may be asked, 
whether there did not exist a previous promise and pledge, in 
the redeeming of which, our honour, as a nation, is most ma- 
terially involved ??——True, indeed ! and as important as true! 

At page 359. the author thus proceeds : 


© Were we ourselves to behold the extreme poverty and distress 
of the peasants, in consequence of the arrangements of the pett 
Jand-holders and under-farmers, we should be shocked with the 
extent of those evils resulting from the excessive subdivision of 
sroperty. This is a system, which, conducted as it now is in 
india, calls loudly for redress; threatening, in its consequences, 
not the partial loss and impoverishment of some parts of the land, 
but the general ruin of the country.’ 


In Zillah Kishenagur, he adds, (p. 366.) in the year 1809, 
the situation of the ryots was really shocking. He then goes 
on to describe in what manner they had been visited by a 
series of bad crops, and thus continues: 


‘ The effects of so many bad seasons on the ryots may be well 
conceived. They were not under the eye of the actual proprietors 
of the land, who, by pressing lightly upon them in their adversity, 
might have prevented their ruin: but under Dur-Kotkinadars, &c. 
who cruelly oppressed them to the utmost, themselves afraid of 
not being able to pay their revenue. The wretched ryots pushed 
their lands to the very utmost, and when no longer able to borrow 
money, they were compelled either to steal, in order to subsist 
their families, or fly their native villages to look for kinder mas- 
ters. A native who has long been resident at a piece, or perhaps 
been born there, must be very hard pushed before he will leave 
the village that has become so dear to him; and yet we shall see 
that, in this Zillah, whole villages were deserted, — the inhabitants 
flying they knew not where.’ 


As all the causes which produced this misery existed with 
little change of force throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try, this instance must, in correct inference, be regarded as a 
sample of a great whole. 

The subsequent passage furnishes the matter of volumes, and 
with it we must close the exhibition of proof on this head of 
inquiry. Mr. Tytler says, pp. 3745 375+) 
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‘ It would be worthy the attention of a magistrate, or his assist- 
ants, during their circuits of the district, to take a particular ac- 
count of the condition of the villages for four or five years back. 
—JIn the year 1810, I made an attempt of this kind, from which 
I select a few instances, which will be sufficient to explain my 
intention, and which present a fair specimen of the state of that 
part of the country in which I was employed. 

‘ The village of Chundpore had, in the year 1808, not less than 
sixty houses: the lands in cultivation amounted to above two 
thousand digahs. It has now three houses, and the whole of the 
Jand is over-run with jungle, and full of hogs. 

‘ The village of Cola had, in.18c8, a hundred houses, and five 
thousand digahs of beautiful cultivation. It now contains forty houses, 
and the whole land cultivated is not above two hundred bigahs. 

‘ The village of Jurampore, in the year 1808, had two hundred 
and fifty houses, and its cultivation extended to the whole lands 
of the village; viz. seven or eight thousand digahs. There are 
now remaining five houses of respectable cultivators, and five or 
six huts, inhabited: the cultivation is reduced to four hundred di- 
gahs. It will generally be found that the greatest desertion has taken 

lace within the last few years: oppression has rapidly increased. 

‘ The village of Khasipoor has now about fifty gn tig It had, in 
1803, above one hundred houses, and proportionate cultivation. 

‘ The village of Beerpoor has now fifteen houses. It had, six 
years ago, fifty. 

‘ The village of Tertoolberia has now 300 houses. In the year 
1807 it had 500.’ | 

Mr. T. discusses the causes of this deplorable state of things 
at great length, and we shall attend him, as far as we can, 
through his instructive details. Inthe mean time, he adduces 
one fact which, to all men “ who have ears to hear,” will speak 


a world of reflections. 


‘ There is not an indigo planter, who has resided for any length 
of time among the people, who will not vouch for the truth of my 
description of the present condition of the peasants. But, to the 
magistrate, who resides invariably at his Sudder station, and only 
hears of the complaints of the ryots through the medium of ze- 
mindary vakeels, who support their constituents, of aumila, who 
are in the pay of zemindars, and of darogahs, whose character 
would suffer were they to acknowledge that the ryots were op- 
pressed : — to the courts of circuit, who only hear what the ma- 
gistrates lay before them : — to the boards of Calcutta, who have 
their knowledge from the reports of zillah magistrates and col- 
lectors, or from papers ;— to all of these it will appear that I 
have exaggerated. However honourable, however upright men 
in office may be, they will ever be unwilling to allow that their 


measures are unsuccessful.’ (P. 357.) 


This most important remark is still farther illustrated by 
the following note ; , 


¢ Since 
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¢ Since writing this chapter, I was struck with the truth of a 
passage, in the Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Com. 
mons (1810), which I cannot help here quoting, as itseems applicable 


to the subject. Speaking of the reports of the court of circuit, they 
make the following observation: ‘ It is hardly to be supposed, 
that, in describing’ the effects of a new system of internal admin- 
istration, any of the public servants would lean to the unfavour- 
able side; or, without sufficient foundation, transmit accounts, 
which it would be disagreeable to the government to receive. A 
communication of this nature might be rather suspected of paint- 
ing things in colours pleasing to the government, with the view 
of bringing the writer into favourable notice. But no motive can 
be assigned for a wanton provocation of resentment, in a quarter, 
where it must always be the interest of a public servant to stand 
on favourable ground, by misrepresentation, or any statement of 
facts and opinions which the writer does not believe to be accu- 
rate and well founded.” — From this disposition to stand on fa- 
vourable ground with government, every one feels unwilling to tell 
them, that their measures are not attended with success.’— 

‘ This unfavourable picture’ (p. 4. Introduction, ) ‘ is not gene- 
rally believed to be a true one; and so great is the weight at- 
tached, at present, to the opinions of those who contend on the 
opposite side of the question, that few have been found darin 
enough to judge for themselves, or to credit what they themselves 
might daily witness.’ — ‘* From whatever causes’ (p. 11.) ‘ it may 
have proceeded, such is, at present, the actual state of things. 
And yet such is the strong prejudice upon the other side of the 


question, that one is more likely to be condemned, than applauded, 
for telling the truth. This does not intimidate me. ‘“ Potestas 


modo veniendi in publicum sit, dicendi periculum non recuso.” ’ 


As the qualities of a government are held. up to view, and 
the character of it is infallibly determined, by the condition 
of the people, so that condition is seen in two circumstances, 
their wealth, and their morals. We have already shewn the 
deplorable situation, with respect to wealth, of the subjects of 
the Britis empire in India; and as to morals, they are, 
if possible, a great deal worse. ‘Though it be not easy to 
surpass them in the sufferings of poverty, their situation may 
perhaps be matched in some few places on the surface of the 
globe: but in immorality, we are persuaded, no nation, among 
those which have any government, approaches them. Here 
their degradation appears to be greater than that which has 
yet been forced on any other mis-governed and ill-treated 
portion of our race. 

That the moral character of the people depends on the 
agement is a proposition in the science of man, which 
1as long been familiar to all well educated and instructed 
minds; and it is a rule without exception.. When we hear, 
then, that the poverty and the depravity of the people subject 
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to British sway in India are both in the extreme, —and, 
instead of declining, are both on the increase, — the question 
respecting the qualities of the government is decided with- 
out appeal. Who that possesses the power of reflection 
needs any farther proof ? 

Before we proceed to the facts which Mr. Fraser Tytler 
adduces, in order to exhibit this moral depravity, we must 
notice that important doctrine which he states, and of which 
we have already reported his declaration; that the moral cha- 
racter of a people is intimately connected with their situation 
as to wealth; always good in circumstances of abundance, 
always the reverse in circumstances approaching to want. 


The principles in human nature, which demonstrate the in- 


fallible certainty of this remarkable truth, are too numerous 
to permit us to undertake the elucidation of them in this 
place: but we confidently hope that few of our readers will 
require a series of arguments to confirm a proposition, of 
which only a mind stuffed with prejudices unfavourable to the 
interests of man can find any difficulty in tracing the evi- 
dence. Let any one, however, analyse to himself that cluster 


of motives which constitute the moral sanction, in the human’ 


breast; and he will find that every one of them is weakened, 
or deadened, in the horrid combination of circumstances 
which is formed by the habitual state of approximation to 
want: while he will equally find that not one of them can fail 


to be naturally encouraged by the happy combination of cir-. 


cumstances that is attendant on abundance. In this way, it 
is open for every person to demonstrate to himself this im- 
portant proposition; and if such be, in verity, the operation 
of needy circumstances, and of plentiful circumstances, on 
the mind of man,—on the moral, and we may add the 
intellectual part of the human frame, — it is sufficiently evi- 
dent in what channel the business of government ought to 
proceed. 

Let us hear what the present author says, from the im- 
pressions made on his senses by the people among whom he 
lived : 

‘ Great poverty (vol. i. p. 313.) among the lower orders, in every 
country, has an immediate effect in multiplying the number of 
petty thieves; and, where the bounds of the moral principle have 
been once overstepped, however trivial the first offence, the step 
is easy from petty theft to the greater crimes of burglary and 
robbery. The character once gone, there is no return to a vir- 
tuous course of life: Facilis descensus Averni: sed revocare gradum 
— hic labor, hoc opus. — Poverty may thus be said to be the nurse 
of almost all crimes. ‘To find out the causes of poverty, and to 


attempt their removal, must, therefore, be the chief object of a 
good 
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good police: for, in every case, the prevention of crimes is better 
than their punishment. One great cause of delinquency in Ben- 
gal may, I think, be traced to the unequal division of wealth 
among the higher and middle classes, excluding by far the 
greater part of the community, the peasants and manufacturers ; 
and this unequal division appears to me to be chiefly caused by 
the complete change which our government has made in the con- 
dition of the ryots, or actual cultivators of the soil.’ 


This, we see, is charging the government immediately 
with being the principal cause of the delinquency in Bengal. 

In another passage, p. 374, Mr. T. says, * In accounting 
for dacoity or robbery, in a zillah or district, our first step 
ought to be, to examine the condition of the ryots; and we 
shall always find, in their poverty, and oppression, the chief 
cause of this evil.”— Again, p.106., ‘ Thieves and robbers 
are the only persons who live well. Theirs is a merry life, 
and we need not wonder that many poor wretches are in- 
duced to adopt it. Let the lower orders have equal comforts 
with the dacoits, and they will prefer a life of honesty.’ The 
natural consequence happens which might be expected; — the 
country is to such a degree over-run with robbers, that the 
people at large have scarcely any security, either of life or of 
property. ‘They live in the same sort of danger and alarm 
as if government did not exist. 

In exhibiting the extraordinary degree in which crime and 
profligacy divide the character of the Hindus, — the astonish- 
ing prevalence of every thing which is odious and mischievous 
in human nature, — we can give but a very trifling specimen 
of the voluminous and irresistible proof that is adduced by 
the present author. Besides that disposition to rebbery, 
which is so remarkable and so dreadful a feature in the 
country over which we preside, a most atrocious’ promptitude 
to cruelty also exists. Knowing the insecurity in which they 
live, the people always hide any little property which they are 
able to collect; and a course of torture to enforce confession 
is therefore a regular part of a predatory enterprise. 


‘ In one village, in particular,’ (says Mr. F. Tytler, p. 108.) 
‘ which I entered immediately after a dacoity had been committed, 
I recollect being shewn two stakes, with a shallow pit dug be- 
tween them, over which they had suspended the master of the 
house ; and had actually roasted him over a slow fire, until he 
pointed out the place where his little treasure was hid. He 
“wap omy so long in concealing it, that very little life remained : 

e was only released on shewing them a small hole in the wall, 
neatly plastered over with clay. From this they took all that he 
possessed, — and he died the neat day.’ 
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This is only a specimen, without any thing peculiar in the 
horror of it, . Robbery is a daily and hourly event; torture is 
regularly employed, and it reaches the highest atrocity as often 
as the circumstances of the case afford the inducement: while 
the commission of murder itself, when it is necessary to the 
robbery, or conducive to safety, is very seldom a matter of 
scruple. 

Another extraordinary quality among the Hindus is their 
astonishing and almost unexampled contempt of truth : 


‘In nothing’ (p. 268.) ‘ is the general want of principle more 
evident, than in the total disregard to truth which the Bengalee 
shews. And here no order or rank among them is to be excepted. 
Their religious teachers set the example, and it is most scrupulously 
followed by all ranks. As the shasters declare that lying is allow- 
able in some cases, and the Brahmins have shewn by their ex- 
ample that these cases may be extended ;—as, besides, it is a 
practice esteemed highly serviceable by all the natives, it has 
therefore become universal, and is no longer considered discre- 
ditable. With nothing is the European more struck, on his arrival 
in the country, than with this horrid vice.’ 


This perversion of one of the most essential gifts of nature 
is carried even into the courts of justice, where perjury is 
universal; and scarcely any case is ever litigated without 
bringing forwards a set of witnesses on each side, who swear 
directly in opposition to one another. Instances of the most 
hideous enormity present themselves daily; and when a man 
has an interest in taking away the life of another, — when he 
dreads his evidence, for example,—it is frequently common to 
prove against him a capital offence by a sufficient number of 
oaths, and get him hanged!—Speaking generally of the whole 
people, thie author says, (p.164.) ‘'The Mussulmans are more 
bold and enterprising; the Hindus, sluggish and cowardly, 
but cautious and cunning. [Both are, in general, equally de- 
stitute of moral principle.’ 

With regard even to the better sort, we are told, p. 264.5 


¢ Although the middling ranks'will not.steal and rob openly, or 
commit other bad actions which might lower them in the public 
eye; yet, when it can be concealed, they will receive bribes ; will 
defraud their masters by false accounts; and, by making use of 
their power in office, will extort sums in the most paltry and mean 
way from all who. have any transactions with them. They scruple 
not to make use of their master’s name, in cases where greater 
sums may by these means be obtained. They never receive power 
but to abuse it; and no salary, however liberal, will put a stop to 
their corruption and venality. As they have no regard to justice, 
so they have no feelings of mercy, or pity, for even the most 
migerable of the poor whose causes they have before them.’ | 
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+ A. disposition to sloth is part of that. mental and bodily. 
corruption which the pressure of sordid and hopeless poverty 
incurably creates; and this natural characteristie “of a fleeced 
and overloaded people is conspicuous in Bengal.  ©’Plie lazi- 
ness,” says Mr. Tytler, p. 276., * of the lowest classes is more 
particularly remarkable. It is impossible to rouse thém, 6r 
even to excite in them a wish to look farther than ‘the day 
before them.’ Any additional illustration of this pomt is 
unnecessary. ~ 
We have already met with some observations of the author 
on the disposition of the natives to be corrupted by money, 
and he elsewhere remarks ; : 


‘ Bengal (p. 287.) is, perhaps, the only country in,the. world 
where every thing is to be done by money. Yenality and cor- 
ruption are here universal ; and I sincerely aiidye, there is not in 
Bengal a native to be found who will resist the power of money, 
It can scarcely be otherwise, when venality has long ceased 
to be looked upon as a crime: which is really the case in Bengal. 
Where justice is bought and sold, among even-the. most respect- 
able of the Pundits and Moluvees of our courts, and where the 
Aumilah receive bribes with both hands, how can te expect that the 
Jower orders should not be influenced by such an example? They 
are consequently ready, on all occasions, to sell their wards, their 


exertions, their reputation, and that of their families, to the highest 
bidder.’ : 


Another feature is thus described: ‘ The Bengalees, of all 
ranks, are remarkable for their: ingratitude. No kindness 
conferred on them will ever insure their gratitude, Indeed 
this virtue seems totally unknown among them. The illus- 
trations and proofs, which: Mr. ‘Fytler exhibits, we are con- 
strained to omit; and we must now finish the picture. . The 
same people are inordinately given to sensual indulgences : — 
they have no domestic concord : — the education of children 
is totally neglected; -— and they are rearcd amid family- 
jealousies, treacherics, and quarrels. 


[ To be continued. } 
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Art.IV. Miscellaneous Poems ; by John Byrom, M.A. F.R.S.; 
some time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Inventor 
of the Universal English Short-hand. ‘Fo which are added his 
Life and Notes by the Editor. 12mo. 2 Vols, 12s. Boards. 
Cradock and Joy, &c. 1814. 


WE. are not sorry to have beer favoured with a re-publi- 
cation of these compositions; because, though we cannot 
indeed think that they are peculisrly adapted to the prevailing 
Rev. Jan. 1816. D taste. 
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taste and genius of the age, ‘the author’s abilities intitled 
him to a more general acquaintance; and his. character. 
though it may never have been duly appreciated by superficia 


gbservers, will yet acquire a livelier degree of interest from 
more attentive contemplation. | : - 
. On the appearance of the former edition in 1773, we ex 
pressed our satisfaction at receiving any of the predictions 
of the author of Colin and Phabe. That beautiful pastoral, 
considered as the early attempt of infant-genius, gave a 
promise of future excellence which, if it has not been en- 
tirely realized, cannot be said to have been irrationally an- 
icipated. If the author, therefore, subsequently failed in 
the attainment of that applause with which others of much 
léss vigorous faculties have been deservedly honoured, his ill 
success is ina great degree attributable to the subjects which 
he. selected, ‘These, being for the most part metaphysical 
questions, or graye disquisitions on topics bor which the mass 
of mankind has little or no relish, were not well suited to display 
the originality of his genius, or to attract the admiration of 
the world... Had he confined himself to prose, he would pro- 
bably have attained the success which he merited; for he 
had a mind well versed in the habits of philosophical inquiry, 
and naturally disposed to argumentative investigation. The 
well-known essays on Dreaming, which were deemed worthy 
of insertion in the pages of the Spectatcr, manifest, consider- 
able powers of conception ; together with that unrestrained 
and easy flow of language which seems to have passed away 
with the age of Addison. r 
~. On the other,hand, if he had applied his poetical abilities 
to themes more favourable to the genius of the Muse, as well 
as of more general interest to the world at large, his reward 
would have been unquestionable; since he hed'c strength of 
imagination that was capable, if fully exerted, of the boldest 
flights: he had also taste to embellish and refine the offsprings 
of” his fancy; and to these qualities he added a happy facility 
of versification, which has been seldom excelled. This lively 
and pleasing talent seems never to have forsaken him: he had 
it always at command, both on serious and trivial occasions; 
and whether he was engaged in writing a familiar epistle to 
his friend, or, aiming*the arrows of satire against the hardiest 
of his opponents, his ideas were conceived in all the fervour 
of a poetical imagination, and clothed in the language of the — 
Muse. Like the poet of Sulmo, “ quicquid tentabat scribere, 
versus erat ;” but, unlike him in harmony and sofiness of ex- 


« 


pression, he neglected to give to his productions that exquisite 


and attractive polish, which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
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the poetry of the Roman bard. He was also in a singular 
saan unambitious of distinction: he seems indeed to have 
written rather for amusement than for fame, and never to 
have ‘stopped ‘to correct or improve that which he did not 
subject of his own accord to the test of criticism. Although 
his powers of fancy, therefore, were suffisiently abundant, 
his imagery brilliant, and his allusions: just, still a sort 
of negligence and a want of grace prevailed in the greater 
part of his works, which prevented them from obteining their 
due meed of celebrity. The sketch was bold, the outline 
was happy, and the proportions were accurate: but the bril- 
liant colouring, the exquisite finish, and thie nice ‘touches 
which characterize the hand of a master, were sought in vain. 

As aman, Mr.-Byrom maintained an irreproachable cha- 
racter. To a disposition singularly pious, he united a strict- 
ness of principle which might boldly challenge the minutest 
inquiry, and’ bid defiance to every attack. Yet his zeal was 
without affectation, and his religion free from melancholy ; 
in his search after truth, he never suffered his reason to be 
led astray by the clamours of party-prejudice,. or the follies 
of fanatical erithusiasm; and if he seceded from the church, 
(which appears questionable,) he never could be accused of 
any bitterness of invective. Moderation seems to have been. 
the ruling principle both of his political and his religious 
creed; and, though he was engaged in. controversy with 
many of the most learned characters of his age, as well as 
the stoutest veterans in polemical debate, he never. descended 
into ‘illiberal or unbecoming severity, nor quitted the man- 
liness of rational argument for the puerilities of scurrilous 
abuse. ‘The works of Brown, Akenside, Watts, and War- 
burton, became successively the objects of his critical animad- 
versions; and if, in these remarks, censure may sometimes 
have been indulged, it is never found unaccompanied by much 
solidity of judgment: while it seems to have been originally 
awakened not by a spirit of controversy but by 4 natural 
love of truth, and to have been subsequently carried on from an 
impartial adherence to its cause. On the first appearance of 
the * Divine Legation,” he was induced to join'in the general 
hue and cry against the author of that celebrated work: but 
here he met with an opponent too mighty to be easily subdued, 
and too firm to yield a passive submission to his antagonist. 
Warburton, however, heel he scorned to retract one 
iota of his favourite theory, felt the acuteness of Mr. Byrom’s 
remarks, with some pain and vexation; and, while affecting to 
despise.and hold Mr. B. up to ridicule, he frequently betrayed 
the secret irritations of a temper which was too sensible even 
| D 2 Ab atc s 
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of the most trifling injury. The poignancy of wit, and the 
satirical’ shtewdness,. which characterize ‘ dhe. Centaur fabue 
lous,’ written-as a rejoinder to Warburton, evince so fully the 
ample resources of a mind not easily overthrown even by the 
gigantic. prowess of the first disputant of his age, that we 
extract it as affording a favourable specimen of the author’s 
genius and style of satirez» , 


. © Zeuxts of old a female Centaur drew 
To shew his art, and then expos’d to view ; 
The human half with so exact a care 
Was join’d to limbs of a Thessalian mare, 
That seeing from a diff’rent point the picce, 
Some prais’d the Maid, and some the Mare, of Greece. 


. * Like to this Centaur, by his own relation, 
Is Doctor Warburton’s Divine Legation ; 
Which superficial writers on each hand, — 
Christians and Deists, — did not understand, 
Because they both observ’d from partial views 
Th’ incorporated Church and State of Jews. 


‘ Th’ ingenious artist took the pains to draw, 
Full and entire, the compound of the law, 
The two societies, — the civil kind 
And the religious, — perfeetly combin’d, 
With God Almighty as a temp’ral prince 
To govern both, as all his proofs evince, 


‘ Without the doctrine of a future state. — 
Here with opponents lies the main debate. 
j They cannot reconcile to serious thought 
God's Church and State, with life to come untaught ; 
With Law or Gospel cannot make to suit 
Virgin of Sion sinking down to brute. 


‘ Zeuxis the new, they argue, takes a pride 
In shapes so incompatible allied ; 
And talks away as if he had pourtray’d 
A real creature, mix’d of Mare and Maid. 
All who.deny th’ existence of the pad, 
He centaurizes into fool and mad. 


-.© If one objected to a Maiden hoof, 

“ Why, ‘tis an animal,” — was all his proof; 

If to an animal with human head, 

‘““ ©! ’tis a beauteous woman,” — Zeuxis said. 

* What! Animal and Woman both at once?” 
~« Yes, that’s essential to the whole, ye dunce!” 


‘ His primary and secondary sense, 
Like Mare and Maid, support his fond pretence. 
From joining spot he skips to each extreme, 
Or strides:to both, and guards the motley scheme; 
Solving with like centauriformal ease ~ 
Jaw, Prophets, Gospel, quoted as you please. 
‘ Thus 
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¢ This hoth went on long Jabour’d volumes through :— 
-Now what must fair, impartial readers do ? 
Must they not grieve, if either of them treat 
On Law; er Grace, with rudeness or with heat ? 
Allowing either Zeuxis wondrous skill, 
They say, ‘‘ The Centaur is a fable still.” 


Of Mr. B.’s playful compositions, we may also afford a 
sample: 


* As Tom the perter went up Ludgate Hill, 
A swingeing show'r oblig’d him to stand still ; 
So in the right-hand passage thro’ the gate 
He pitch’d his burden down just by the grate, 
From which there came in doleful sounds away, — 
«« Pity — the poor — and hungry — debtors — pray.” 
‘ To the same garrison from Paul’s Church-yard 
A half-drown’d soldier ran to mount the guard; 
Now Tom, (it seems} the Ludgateer, and he, 
Were formerly acquaintances all three : 
And as the coast was clear by cloudy weather, 
They quickly fell into discourse together. 


‘ *Twas in December when the Highland Clans 
Had got to Derbyshire from Preston Pans, | 
Had struck al Lendon with a woful panic ; — 
But mark the force of principles Brigannic : 


‘ The soldier told them fresh the city news, 
Just piping hot from Stock-jobbers and Jews, 
Of French fleets landing and of Dutch neutrality, 
Of jealousies at Court amongst the quality, 
Of Swarston bridge that never was pull’d down, 
Of all the rebels in full march to town, , 
And of a hundred things beside that made 
Lord May’r himself and aldermen afraid ; 
Painting with many an oath the case in view, 
And ask’d the porter what he thought to do. 


‘ « Do?” says he gravely, —< what I did before; 
What I have done these thirty years and more; — 
Carry, as I am like to do, my pack, 

Glad to maintain my belly by my back; 

If that but hold, I care not, for my part, 

Come as come will, ’tshall never break my heart. 
I don’t see folks that fight about their thrones, 
Mind either soldiers’ flesh or porters’ bones. 
Whoe’er gets better when the battle’s fought, 
Thy pay nor mine will be advanc’d a groat. 

But to the purpose; — now we are met here, 

I'll join with thee for one full mug of beer.” 


* The soldier touch’d a little with surprise 
Te see his friend’s indifference, replies, — 
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« What you gay, Toin, I own, is very good; °° 
- But — our religion !” — and he d~imn‘d lus blood — 
** What will become of our religion?” « True,” 
Says the Jail-bird, —“ and of our freedom too? 
‘‘ If the Pretender (rapp’d he out) comes on, 
** Qur liberties and properties are gone!” 


‘ And so the soldier and the pris’ner join’d . 
To work up Tom into a better mind. 
He staring dumb, with wonder struck and pity, 
Took up his load and trudg’d into the city.’ 


With regard to Mr. Byrom’s abilities as a classical critic, 
(in verse,) a,second perusal does not induce us to consider his 
success in this department as conspicuous.’ His remarks on 
Homier and Horace are often vaguely conceived, and un- 
supported by authority, or even by any arguments that, in 
our opinion, approach to conviction. ‘To his improved ren- 
dering of the well-known passage in the first book of the 
Jliad, (1. 50.) | 


Odgiias wiv wowrov exayero, xa xvas deyous, 


where Mr.’B. would translate éugjas ‘ guards,’ and xivas 
* centinels, we cannot assent: because in this case what will 
be the sense of apyovs? and in the next place, will not the 
whole force of the antithesis in the succeeding line, 


iy 


Aurag Exeir avroiss 6eA06 EN ETEUKES EDEL, 


where the word dorcies “ the warriors themselves,” is opposed 
to “ the mules and dogs” on the outside of the camp, be en- 
tirely lost by such a reading ? Moreover, the pestilencé caused 
by the arrows of Apollo, by which is meant assuredly some 
atmospherical infection, would naturally affect the brute cre- 
ation sooner than mankind. Lastly, though we are willing to 
admit the possibility of rendering ovgjas ‘ guards,’-xdvas is 
not susceptible of any such translation. | 

The remarks on Horace have not always plausibility ; and 
they frequently indicate not indeed: ignorance of the language, 
but ignorance of the true spirit and genius of the Horatian 
style. In that most exquisite ode which ends, 


* Cedes coémptis saltibus, et domo, 
Villdque, flaous quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes ; et exstructis in altum , 
Divitiis potietur heres,” &e, (Lib. 2. Od. 3: V. 17,) 
instead of the last line, to our astonishment we are taught to 
read “ adificiis potietur heres,” with the diphthong of @dzficizs 
elided at the end of the third line, * after the Horatian 
fashion,’ We should not have expected this proposition from a 
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man of Mr. Byrom’s classical attainments, much less from a 
protégé of Bentley: but the fact is that the religious: impres- 
sions, with which his mind had been early. imbued, gained too 
much ascendancy over his thoughts to leave room: or leisure 
for literary pursuits. His fondness for the writings of :Malc- 
branche, and his attachment to the theory of Bourignon,, so 
completely engrossed his attention as to exclude every other 
object of inquiry, and finally to enfeeble the energies of a 
mind which nature had capacitated for the highest en- 


dowments. 7 





—— 


Art. V. Original Lines and Translations. Crown 8vo, 48, Boards, 
Murray. 1815. | 


ss M: quoque Musa levat !”, and your readers also, Mr: 
Penn; for that his pen should betray him who has 
written so classically and so well in the Illustrations of the 
Fourth Eclogue of Virgil *, the translation of which is here 
reprinted, is naturally to be expected. Short, and compas 
ratively unimportant, as this volume is, it yet shews the 
author to possess a pure taste as well as a pure minds. and we 
only regret that he has not bestowed on us some ampler ex- 
tracts from the portfolio of a scholar and a Christian. 
We must quote a few lines from a poem which was sent ii 
manuscript to the author of Childe Harolde, and, as an ad- 
vertisement informs us, courteously received, — Transcribing, 
‘with a little judicious alteration, a sublime stanza from the 
m in question, the writer proceeds to admonish the noble 
‘bard that, in his admiration of the beauties of natnre, he 
should not forget the source from which they emanate; 


* Forget we not the artist in the art, 
Nor overlook the giver in the grace; 
Say, what is nature, but that little part 
Which man’s imperfect vision can embrace 
Of the stupendous whole that fills all space, 
The work of Him by whom all space is bound ? 
Shall Raphael’s pencil Raphael's self efface ? 
Shall Handel’s self be lost in Handel’s sound ? 
Or shall not nature’s Gop in nature’s work be found ? 


‘ But Harold “ through sin’s labyrinth has run,” 
Nor “ made atonement when he did amiss,” 
And does the memory of that evil done 
Disturb his spirit, and obscure his bliss ? 





* See our Review of this truly learned and origina] work, M.R. 
Vol, Ixix. N.S. p. 412. : " 
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’Tis just, ‘tis Harold’s due. Yet let not this 
Press heavier on his heart than Heav’n ordains.: 
What mortal! lives, not guilty or remiss? 
What breast, that hath not felt remorse’s pains ? 
What human soul so pure, but mark’d by sin’s sad stains ?” 


¢ Sin’s sad stains’ is an unmusical combination of words: 
but argument rather than versification was the writer’s object 
on this occasion; and his argument is, for the most part, well 
suited to the purpose which a had in view: it is consolatory 
and rational; and the statement of the foundation of the 
Christian faith on historical evidence is forcibly although 
briefly made in the subjoined lines. We need not say that 
the poetry is here also a secondary object. 


‘ Did Babylon, in truth, by Cyrus fall ? 
Is’t true, that Persia stain’d the Grecian land ? 
Did Philip’s son the Persian host enthrall ? 
~ Or Cesdr’s legions press the British strand ? 
Fell Palestine by Titus’ sword and brand ? 
Can Harold to those facts his faith intrust ? 
Then, let him humbly learn, and understand, 
Then “is Christ risen from the dead,” the first 
Dear pledge of mortal frames yet mould’ring in the dust.’ 


We cannot approve the expression, ‘ Fie! Harold, fie’ 
in the next stanza; and we can imagine that it would not fail 
to raise a smile rather unfavourable for the end of serious 
conviction on the face of the noble reader. We trust, how- 
ever, that the whole composition made its due impression ; 
and that,the advice offered in another part of the valume, for 
general use, was not altogether unheeded : 


‘ Nor need but ove good argument to yield.’ 


The translations from Anacreon, although few in number, 
more nearly overcome the difficulty of reconciling fidelity and 
spirit than any that we have seen; and some of the original 

ieces have their appropriate degree of merit. — From a little 
Sion intitled * Superba,’ we select the subjoined specimen of 
good sense, and (we grieve to think) of just reprehension ; 


‘ « Good-breeding, I shall best express 
By educated gentleness ; 
Improving ever, age from age, 
And train’d to soothe and to engage ; 
The fairest dress in which to show 
The rules that Christians hold below. 
But, suddenly has disappear’d 
The graceful form by ages rear’d, 
And Self, escaping from her chains, 
Her lost ascendancy regains. — 


a Civility, 
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Civility, is still a work 

So light, to Christian or to Turk; 

Nay, Kindness is a mood so sweet 

To hold to every one we greet ; 
Propriety, does so adorn 

The character on which ‘tis worn ; 
Consistency, has so much ease 

Even if we wish’d oursclves to please ; 
That sense, and taste, and grace are flown 
Where’er these vouchers are not shown, 
But since this vice is now become 
Common to many, rife in some: 

(Tho’ not exclusive to the fair, 

Yor either sex may claim its share ;) 

And since ’tis needful to possess 

Some rule to meet this selfishness ; 

Take this: be you yourself consistent : 
Not sometimes near, and sometimes distant, 
As by the tide of folly thrown ; 

Whether another’s or your own.”’ 


On the poems at the beginning of this miniature volume, we 
shall leave its readers to make their own remarks. The first 
is addressed to the Prince Regent, beginning with * High 

JSavour’d Brunswick ? the second, to the Emperor of Russia, 
beginning with ‘ Anointed Prince!’ and the third, to. the 
Duke of Wellington, beginning with * Great Spirit.’ 





ArtT.VI. AIZSXYAOY ITPOMHGEYE AEEMOTHE,—ETITA ETII GHRAE, 
—IIEPYAI. /Eschyli Prometheus Vinctus, Septem contra Thebas, 
et Perse ; ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas et Glos- 
sarium adjecit, Carolus Those Blomfield, A.M. Collegiu SS. 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses nuper Socius. 8vo. 3 Vols, 
rl. zs. Boards. Mawman. 


Ww E believe that every Greek scholar in the kingdom is 

now convinced that the excellent editions of Greek plays, 
published by the late Professor Porson, carried a plain mis 
nomer in their title-pages. Whether it arose from over- 
strained modesty, or from that sort of conscious suppression 
of their energies in which the noblest animals delight ; — whe- 
ther that great scholar may here be considered in the light of 
one — parcentis viribus, atque extenuantis eas consulto ; — or 
whatever may have been the cause of his professing to adapt 
these plays to the use of the young and unexperienced stu- 
dent ;—assuredly they do not answer the purpose for which 
they are said to have been designed. How, indeed, is it 
possible that annotations which are principally directed to the 
settlement 
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settlement of the text, or to the elucidation of particular — 


points of verbal or metrical criticism, should be generally cal- 
culated, in the way of explanation, for the youthful reader of 
the classics? In fact, we have scarcely.a singleedition of the 
specimens of the Grecian drama, the use of which is super- 


seded by those of Professor Porson; and this truth is per- | 


fectly compatible with another, that no editor has ever done 
so much for the solid advancement of Greek literature, as 
the admirable critic in question. Still, the superstructure 
must not be confounded with either the scofiobding or the 
foundation; and Mr. Blomfield has properly seen that some~ 
thing was wanting to the Professor’s editions, in order to make 
them what they declared their intention to be. For the real 


use and accommodation ef youth, therefore, he has added a. 


glossary extracted from the rarer and more expensive lexico- 
graphers, and other sources of grammatical illustration ; and 
thus, to a certain degree, he has supplied the deficiency of which, 
in common with other admirers of “ the great scholar now no 
more,” we are forced to complain, We say something, and 
in some degree; because Mr. b. has clearly either not seen, 
or not chasen to supply, ail that was wanting to make these 
Porsonian editions of perfect utility to the student. It cannot 
satisfy that student to tell him, in defence of this remaining 
deficiency, that the size of the volume would not admit of any 
thing in the way of explanatory illustration or general criticism, 
besides the points of this nature, and the other grammatical 
subjects discussed in the glossary. The books, we contendy 
might have been of the same size (if that were indispensable; 
but we cannot exactly see why they might not have consider- 
ably exceeded it, without inconvenience,) and yet have con- 
tained a much larger quantity of useful matter than they 
ronfessedly supply at present. The text, we think, on the 
whole, is very satisfactorily given, although we are by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in the arrangement of many of 
the choruses, — for here, we conceive, is a weak point in these 
editions: but to the notes subjoined to the text we have 
every reason to object; and great must be the objection of al} 
scholars who prefer the higher and better style of criticism 
which is employed on moral, historical, or poetical illustration, 
to the comparison of various readings, or the collection of 
minute grammatical morsels. — To the glossary, on the other 
hand, we give every praise: it is what it professes to be, 
and Beng much more: it is a faithful, ingenious, and 
Jearned transcript from the less common sources of philolo- 
gical information, enriched with much original reading of 
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vations kinds, and improved frequently -by very acute,and 
suctessful observations. 

‘Having thus offered our general opinion of the works. ber 
fore us, we shall proceed to examine them in their order, and, 
as far as our limits will now permit, in detaih — The Prome- 
tlictis is one of the wildest and most inartificial dramatic tales 


which antiqnity has left us. At the same time, in the un- 


shaken and super-human character of the hero, we see much 
to arrest and exalt the mind of the reader; and perhaps the 
spectator, also, might be amused by a grand operatic exhi+ 
bition of this nature, even in the present day. ‘The savage 
country about Caucasus; the gigantic demi-god chained to 
the rock; the horrid personages who fix him there; Old 
Ocean on his Hippogriff; his softer and. more elegant 
daughters, with their white and rustling wings; Ino pattering 
about the stage with her vaccine hoofs (quere, is this a species 
of prophetic allegory relating to Vaccination ?); and, lastly, 
Mercury’ in a thunder-storm;—all this combination, we 
think, must satisfy the most sanguine of our contempor 

wonder-mongers, or admirers of ‘ specious miracles.” — It 


is not Aaschylus, however, but Mr. Blomfield, with whom 
we tiow have to do; and we must descend from general de- | 


sctiption to re, ye, xev, et xe; and follow the footsteps of the 
fashionable University-guide to the common-places of clas- 
sical criticism. 

"Phe sécond edition of the Prometheus (which is. before a2 
is considerably improved in the glossary, the latter part of 
which had certainly marks of haste about it im the former 
publication. In the text, also, and notes, are some slight al- 
terations for the better: but we must make a selection or two 
asa record rather of our opinion than as a specimen; since 
we doubt not that all our classical readers are well acquainted 
with the contents. of the volumes themselves, 

At the ssoth line of the Prometheus, where ZEschylus i ine 
dulges in beautiful reflections on the weakness and nanity, © of 
mortal life, we have the following passage : 


Pig’ OTws aw aerpbs xe » tiros, ti- 
ort, mou — AKG ; 3 
ths Paperlov A ng 
copntss; oud "Bianca ‘ , 
; GAsyodpa.rseey 
Cb ixovespov, « 70 Qwrwy 
| oAay * * * yi005 iprrerodic- 
BE ‘yov; oumote tay Atos axppoviay 
heats mapetiags Bowrgee 
On the <65th line of this passage, we find the subjoined 1 noté: 
‘« Deest 

















mimis religiosé secutum, 
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‘“ Deest voz trisyllaba. Forsan adam adaasy.” Burnaivs. In 
0.563. MS. Guelph. habet crvyodp2vovcay, unde forsan legendum “Asakvy 
eicar, Iebrtizor, o& ro Durty aracy vy. %. vel etiam, quod magts  ‘placet, 
‘Orsyodpesicns "Axixur, izxuy Izéveipov, ¢ 700. Scholiasta B. ‘Orsyodpasiny, 
eaten Sivapire “Axixur, Cavan loxur. Hac vox, ob litteras sx v »proxime 
praeuntes, facile intercidere potuisset.’ 

This conjecture is certainly ingenious, if not just: but we 
pass on to matters of more consequence; merely observing 
that the chorus, from which the above is selected, affords an 
instance of the aukward arrangement which we have fre- 
quently remarked in the choruses of this edition. On this 
point, Mr. Blomfield is no otherwise answerable than in adopt- 
ing, too often without alteration, the decisions of his prede- 
cessors;:and when he tells us, in the preface to this second 


edition, that his reason for being so obsequious is his dishe- 


lief of the possibility of arranging the choruses of /EMschylus 
with metrical certainty, we should have been contented with 
his apology, had he exercised a little more discrimination 
on the subject. When he described himself as ‘ Brurnetum 
> he would have done well to have 
pointed out more accurately where he differed from that great 
Metrag ‘(if we may use such a word); for, although we 
have fully expressed our approbation of the general distri- 
bution of the Choric Pieces in the ‘ Tentamen*,” yet se- 
veral of those pieces, we cannot help thinking, might be more 


naturally arranged ; and we might have been glad to have 
_ seen the opinion of such a scholar as Mr. Blomfield on so 
nice a matter. ‘To speak the truth, however, we are not in- 
‘clined to believe that much light would have been thrown on 


this obscure portion of the poetical harmony of the antients 


‘by the lucubrations of the present editor; since he is stronger 


en any point, we fancy, than on those which relate to metre. 
When Mr. Blomfield tells us, ¢ Pauca quedam in accen- 
tibus et apicibus verborum innovavi, Grammaticis omnibus in- 


witis,’ we listen with all our ears ; and, pursuing the reference 


which he here aes us to the Septem Contra Thebas, we turn to 
the preface of that play, and find the subjoined acute observ- 
ations. ‘This seems to be the proper and peculiar arena for 


the display of Mr. Blomfield’s scholarship : 
‘¢ Tlld se gactet in auld 
/Eolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet.” 


* In orthographia, que dicitur, lingue Grece, nonnulla contra 
codicum fidem et Grammaticorum placita innovavi. In v. 456. dedi 








* Seethe Review of the « Tentamen de Metris Zschyli,” M.R. 
“Vol. Ixviii. N.S. p. 174. | . 
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‘Nniraus pro. Nuixnas, et in v. $99. ravtaios pro ravines, idem r ix 


hujusmodi dativis facturus. Utram terminationem Attict pr nt y 
dijudicare non audeo : id vero non temere crediderim, eam fuisse apud 
Athenienses sermonis inconstantiam, ut diversas harum vocum formas 
indifferenter usurparint. Eadem observatione fretus, in v. 114. cipelus 
Tescripst PrO aprixv, —in V. 378. Oelves pro Vives, —et tn plurtbus locis vip 
49% 0S PTO USEDKOUT OS. Porro 0s Th, Oy TE, 0, tt, et similta, ubicunque 
occurrunt, sine vimrodacrorns Signo representavi ; quando veteres gui- 
dem. Grammatici ea tantum de causa hanc distinctionem adhibuere, 
guod libri antiquitus perpetuo styli ductu, sine ullo verborum discri- 
mine, exarati sunt; cujus mors vestigia adhuc supersunt, non modo 
tn lapidum inscriptionibus, verum etiam tn papyrt voluminibus Her- 
culani effossis, gue omnia, literis uncialibus scripta, nullam vocabu- 
dorum distinctionem agnoscunt. Grammatici igtur scribere solebant 
, Tt, tor, akios, toriv, avs, ne Cum ort, tors Neakwcy tors vods comfun- 
derentur ; quam subdistinctionis notam, cum stt hodie prorsus tnutilis, 
ubique delendam esse judicavt. 7 2 
© Monuit quidem doctissimus Elmsleius in Prafatione ad Sophoclis 
CEdip. Tyr. p.8. pro rod inov, t& iua, et similibus, scribendum esse, 
NON TOU ‘pov, TH Moy SEA ToOUMOU, taua. Cut equidem eatenus assenttor, 
ut apostrophum etiam expungendum putem. Quid enim? nulla est 
elisio, nec in media voce spiritus lenis exprims debet, cum ts ipse vel 
sine nota intelligatur. Diversi generis est, quod nonnullt inter veteres 
Criticos scripsere tum Qirixxos, 1n Sophoclis Tereo a Dionysio Hali- 
curnassense lectum, tum casos, Tae:, TAnciaaros, et similia ; tamen 
omnia a mala Grammaticorum oxcvdy profluxisse opmor. ai mahe 
vic dubtum videtur, quin scribendum sit, tovpou, tape, xworis, eadem ra- 
tione ac oiuo:, apa, et-cetera ejusdem generis, quibus apostrophum non 
appinzit Vir accurata doctrina insignis. Fieri tamen potest, ut hane 
notam aliquando anposuerint Grammatict, ne confusio oriretur ; ide- 
ogue forsitan sevihete solebant r&v pro ros ay, ut @ ray articulo discernt 
posset.- Quando autem hac questio wiz ad liquidum perduct potest, 
satius judicavi lectorum ocults non incursare inusitata verborum specie. 
Reliqut igttur tovas; rakevpnuata, et similia quedam.; avip vero pre 
Savip, Tpourror pro mpcorrov, et in Prometheo cpoutsderminss pro spots 
aeorine, secure exhibui. 

* Nan me fugit, totam de prosodiis, ut aiunt, guestionem eam esse, 
de qua certi quidquam vix definiri possit; id vero meminerint tirones, 
quando de hujusmodi minutiis disputatur, non de ZEschyli, aut alt 
cujusvis scriptoris Atticit salute agi, verum de Alexandrine duntazat 
recensionis apicibus;: satis enim liquet, poetarum scenicorum, que 
hodie circumferuntur, reliquias, nobis ex Aristophanis vel Aristarchi 
editionibus transmissas fuisse, per longam Grammaticorum seriem. 
Aristophanem quidem Euripidi operam navasse constat: Aischylum 
vero a discipulo istius Aristarcho curatum [uisse, et commentariss in- 
structum, discimus ex Scholiasta Theocriti in Idyll. X.18. ubi lau- 
datur ’Apisrapxos iv Urournuass Auxovpyou Alexus. | 

‘ Similiter cum ambigimus, scribendumne sit ndvsciuny an Durciumry nope 
@N evpoy, mare an tixaoe, de veteri scriptura nulla fit controversia; sigui- 
dem Tragicorum seculo vocales longe Athenas noadum pervenerant. Id 
tantum anquirimus, num Attici ancipites syllabas graviore an acutiore 

sono 
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sono extulerint : isti enim ipsi non, ut plerique nostrorum haminum, - 
nidlum in ‘hujusmodi vocibus pronuntiandis discrimen observabant, 
sed, ‘ut wit veius quidam Graminaticis, 0: wandiod arrws EePuvovv 26” 
Manpor, nal arAws TO Bpcexy.’ | meres Un eb Ep 

We have made this long extract from the portion of the 
volumes before us which we deem the most calculated to dis- 
play the editor’s real talents, for obvious reasons; and we shalt. 
therefore the less regret being obliged to take a comparatively ; 
brief notice of the text or the glossary of the two other plays. 
‘ The chorus at the 78th line of the Septem Contra Thebas_ 
loses, we think, much of its animation and music under the: 
paring and pruning hand of the present editor. His notion 
of giying as many verses ‘ ejusdem moduli’ as he could is a 
very extraordinary one indecd; and the result of this “Pro-/ 
crustean system is such as we might expect ;— a diminution 
of variety, without any but an apparent addition of agreement. 
Qn this subject, however, we have neither time nor inclination 
to dwell at this moment; the little that we have said will 
“be sufficient for the initiated, and, we hope, will not appear 
unfounded. | 
- The subjoined note on the word TupBoydos is neat and 
satisfactory : o 

* ©* Typ Boxes. Tumulum auperens. cupBoxbc xerpu! moore. tumuliag- 
gestiones manibus facte. Nulla est queestio de libatione, im tumulum. 
¢ffundenda, quod putarunt Stanleius et Schutzius. Hesych. TuypBoxoraer. 
wipxwcai. balou. Ler. MS. ap. Albert. explicat ripBov xworod a€varas.’ 
Photius, TopBoxort. Gemrs. Homer. Iliad. ©. 322. ovde ts pay xpew 
‘Boros Tvpfoxonc , OTe pasy bimrwsw "Axaiot. ubi Schol. Ven. ovx toras 
and xpile xacws radov. Vid. Auctar. in Hesych. IT. 1433. Etymol. 
M, P- 771, 39> TumBoxori. Sawrs yworw ta Qw. quo sensu pomtur. ap. 
Herodot. VII.117. Hine tpypa supBixworor Sophocl. Antig. 848. 
Plura vide ad v. 947. é‘ 

To the notes of the Septem Contra Thebas, we find a few ad-: 
ditions, and not of an unimportant nature; and an useful, 
index is now subjoined to all the glossaries. On the whole, 
we think, we discern considerable improvement as. Mr. Blam- 
field advances in his critical labours; and we doubt not, if 
he should be enabled to finish his design of giving a separate: 
edition ‘of the’ plays of Aischylus, each in succession to the: 
last, that the whole will form a very useful addition to our: 
school and college-classics. It is obvious, indeed, that, in 
such a work,-all that is most material will depend on a judi-’ 
cious selection from previous editors; and such is the cha- 





_* Words marked with an asterisk in these glossaries signify. 
such as are found only in #schylus, as far as the author's reading 
has discovered. te: , Ku 
, : racter 
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rhtter of Mr. Blomfield’s performances. As far as they go, they 
are from this circumstance safe guides: ‘but, although ampler 
and moré generally useful in information than their proto- 
types, the editions of Professor Porson, they yet (as we also 
observed at the commencement of this article) want much in- 
deéd to inake them’ complete, or hearly complete, manuals for 
the use of the’ scholar. They suppose it to be necessary for 
him to ‘possess too many other books: they take, in a word, 
too much for granted; and they are rather memoranda to the 
proficient of what he alrcady knows, than helps to the student 
towards farther knowlege. We speak in course principally 
of the notes; repeating our praise of the general utility of the 

lossaries. No doubt, in these fPomatics Mr. Blomfield must 
hive been occasionally exposed to objections similar to those 
which were suggested to every arrangement that could be 
made by “ the Old Man, his Son, and the Ass ;” and therefore. 
we shall consider the impossibility of pleasing every body, and 
reiterate none of the remarks which we have heard concernin 
the zoo much in one place, and the go little in another, of eee 
and all of these useful collections. — We now find it necessary 
to curtail our remarks on the volumes, and to turn rather 
abruptly to the last. 

_ We observe an increased confidence as well as improve- 
ment in Mr. Blomfield’s manner of commentating, as he grows 
older-im his editorial exertions. In the preface to the Pro- 
metheus, we saw him diffidently beginning; Pauca sunt, gue 
de instituto meo, et de hac Promethei Aischylet editione, prefari 
velim,’ &c, &c.; and in introducing the Septem Contra Thebas 
he adopts the same sort of subdued tone: but soon “ he steps 
me a little higher,” and proceeds to the following more spi- 
rited exordium: * Prodeunt tandem Persa@, serius quidem 
quam pollicitus.eram, &c.— * Prodeunt autem, si non emendati, 
at certé emendatiores quam in prioribus editionibus, et nonnullis 
in locis nova luce suffust.’ 3 | 

The succeeding paragraph makes us a little more serious. 
We may smile with perfect good humour at what we are so often 
forced to observe, the growing seli-possession of authors; —a 
feeling which, if they are not very cautious, is apt ‘to dege- 
nerate even into self-estimation: but, when we find a seem- 
ing accuracy of statement, as to the collation of a manuscript, 
used as an occasion for no very ambiguous -boast of memory, 
we are disposed (not we hope s@vo ludere cum joco, but) to 
mingle a little more austerity with our smiles. ‘ Nescio am 
veré dixerim librum istum 2 me collatum frisse.. Et enim cum 
oecasio codicis evolvendi insperanti mihi oblata esset, summa 
cum festinalione, sine ZEschylo impresso, et memorize tantim 

| . fidens, 
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fidens, perlegi Yet, when speaking of the various readings. 


afforded by this MS., the editor (who trusted only to his me- 


mory) says, * guarum (lectionum) unam, gue fuit in textum ad- 


sumenda, nescio qua incuria, ,factum est ut silentio preter- 
miserim.’ — ‘ Somewhat too much of this.” 


. In this distinguished preface, are many remarks conveying | 


very useful information; and we wish that we could extract 
any more of it than is contained in the following clever little 
passage : 

* Si quis vero id antigquitatis vestigium esse credat, quod prologus 
per anapestos exorditur, meminerit idem postea fecisse Eurtpidem in 
prima Iphigenia, modo germanus sit iste procsts de quo tamen 
valde dubito. Sed notatu dignum est, in duabus certe antiquissimis 
quas habemus Trageediis, Persis et Supplicibus, Chorum Prologt 
officio fungi; unde constat Trageediam isto tempore non aginovisse 
omnes regulas quibus eam postea circumscripsit Aristoteles, e guibus 
una hec fuit, Tiproyos pir, utpos odov tpaywding +d wed Xépou' wapsdov, wbi 
vide Tyrwhittum.’ 

On the 1075th verse of the Perse, viz. 1%, sj, +}, we cannot re~ 
frain from extracting the note; and we should scarcely deem it 
possible for even our most critical of classical readers to com- 
mand their muscles, when such an example of grave frivolity 
is brought before them: : 


© 1075-6.— Hi versus in plerisque editionibus hunc in modum 
a 4 


leguntur, BE. 4% 7 , TpoKxaAporcw =H HH A, Bariow drdusor. In’ 
utroque versu pron Robortellus et L.in, ik. Aldus 77 2. 

We find it impracticable, within our limits, to prolong our 
remarks on these volumes; and we dismiss them with many 
thanks to their learned editor: —to whom, however, on parting, 
it is necessary to suggest the expediency of enriching in a 
few places the poverty of his Latinity. In note-Latin, we are 
not, in course, extreme to mark what is written amiss: but we 
have here more than the usual baldness, on some occasions, 
que non (as Mr. Blomfield says) facilem admittunt expli- 


cationem. = 


—_— 





Art. VII. An Exposition of the Causes and Character of the late 
War with Great Britain. Published by Authority of the Ame- 
rican Government. 8vo. pp.1o1. Printed at Washington, 
and reprinted in London for Clement. 1815. Eighth Edition. 
Price §s. | 


ORDIALLY do we hope that this publication will be one of the 
last that we shall have occasion to notice on the subject 
of our late contest with the Americans. It was drawn up, 


we learn, in the beginning of the year 1815, on the reccipt 
of 
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of dispatches from their negociators at. Ghent, which seemed 
to leave them little expectation of making peace with us on 
safe or honourable terms; and it. will be recollected that their 
government also published, in the autumn of 1814, extracts 
from the dispatches of their plenipotentiaries, containing de- 
mands on the part of our envoys which were strongly cen- 
sured in the British parliament and subsequentiy relinquished 
by our ministers. The Americans, however, taking it for 

ranted that we should persist in what we had demanded, 
had begun to adopt measures for uniting all parties in a com- 
mon cause, and for raising such a force as might guard their 
frontier effectually from our attacks: but these preparations 
were fortunately rendered unnecessary by the arrival of intele 
Jigence that our government had consented to peace on terms 
of reciprocity, and that a treaty was actually signed at Ghent. 
in the end of December. An immediate stop was then put to 
the publication of the present document, which had been ins 
tended as a manifesto or appeal to the population at large; 
and it was kept carefully back until the ratification of the 
peace, and the adjustment of the principal articles of a treaty 
of commerce. After all these pacific arrangements, it ought 
perhaps to have been buried in oblivion: but the majority 
of the American people still smarted under our injuries, 
and their rulers appear to have permitted the circulation of 
this long list of grievances as an offering or sacrifice to their 
wounded spirit. 

Of the different publications noticed by us in late years on 
the American question, none ‘discovered greater moderation 
at the time, or have approached more nearly in point of rea- 
soning to the result, than the “ Letters of a Cosmopolite,’’ 
and the * Anticipation of Marginal Notes,” by the same 
writer, which were reviewed in our Numbers for August 1812 
and April 1813. ‘That author, who is as much a stranger 
to our corps as to the public, had the merit of laying a 
temperate statement before his countrymen, at a time when 
ail classes seemed blinded by a common enthusiasm against 
the claims of the Americans. His arguments accordingly 
had little effect: but the * Exposition’ has appeared at a 
more fortunate epoch; its circulation has been very consider- 
able; and it has, we are told, been productive of a very 
material change in the state of public feeling towards the 
American government. Now that the return of peace has 
allowed us to judge coolly, and to receive a statement of 
the opposite side of the question, we begin to find that our 
ministers may have been to blame in the beginning of the 
contest; and that some of our officers may, in its prosecution, 
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have forgotten those dictates of generosity and humanity 
which are so congenial to the majority of our countrymen. 
In fact, the more we examine the question, the more we 
shall be satisfied that the public have hitherto been strangely 
in the dark as to our quarrel with America; and that the 
language of our news-papers has, in that respect, been about as 
deceptive as it is at present with regard to the state of France: 
— a country in which we know from direct advices that all 
is tranquil at the time when those ingenious gentlemen, who 
live by keeping the public mind in a state of uncertainty, find 
it convenient to circulate rumours of dissensions and insur- 
rections. ‘These disinterested persons profess a strong predi- 
lection for measures of vigour, and declare themselves to be 
actuated on all occasions by the purest patriotism: but, un- 
luckily, their consciences are not sufficiently tender to with- 
hold them from the un-christian practice of inflaming national 
animosities; nor is their modesty such as to lead to an ac- 
knowlegement of error, after the conduct of government has 
shewn that they were strangers to the real views of our ca- 
binet. What measures were less within their calculation than 
the repeal of the Orders in Council in June 1812, or the con- 
clusion of the peace with America twelve months ago? The 
public had in the one case been taught to look on the grand 
restriction in question as the pillar of our salvation; while, 
on the other, they were prepared by the news-papers for no- 
thing short of a new and most extensive scale of operations. 
— We shall now endeavour to state a few particulars cal- 
culated to draw the veil from. these mysterious transactions,. 
and to enable our readers to trace the motives of the apparent 
contradictions in the measures of our Government. 

Origin of our Orders in Council.—The war which began 
in 1803 seemed from its outset to have no definite prospect of 
termination; Bonaparte proceeding in his tone of presumption 
and encroachment, while we, however powerful at sea, seemed 
not likely to be able to turn the tide of fortune against him 
on the Continent. One year was thus likely to pass after 
another; our commerce was suffering severely from the 
disadvantages of a state of war; and neutrals, particularly 
the Americans, navigating on easier terms, without the in-. 
cumbrance of convoys or the burden of high insurance, ap- 
peared in competition with us in every market, from the 
Baltic to China. Had our naval power been less pre- 
eminent, we might have consented to adopt the course pur- 
sued by inferior belligerents, viz. that of carrying on a part. 
of our, trade under a neutral flag, and reserving British 
shipping for particular branches, such as the coasting 
and 
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and colonial navigation: but the doctrine of moderation is 
seldom palatable in the day of superiority; we were all agreed 
in combating the tyrant of the Continent; and it seemed to 
many among us a better plan to put a stop to neutral trade 
altogether, than to steer a middle course by listening to 
the patient few who sought to prove that we should consult 
our interest by its toleration. ‘To decide in this direct or (as 
we might almost say) abrupt manner is sufficiently natural to 
the mass of a people: but what are we to think of ministers 
who yield to hasty impressions, and venture to take measures 
of hostility without appreciating the consequences to those 
whom they are appointed to govern ? 

In the year 1805, Mr. Pitt, being aware of the complaints 
of our ship-owners, and of the transaction of trade between 
the Americans and the French colonies, was persuaded to 
take steps calculated to restrict that trade within specifié 
limits. He was urged, we may be assured, to go much 
farther: but he had by this time acquired experience; and, 
though not possessed of sufficient command of time to exa- 
mine a complicated subject in all its relations, he was con- 
vinced that the real consequences of interference with trade 
are generally very different from the apparent. He was suc- 
ceeded, in 1806, by men who were disposed to cultivate a 
good understanding with America, but who were unluckily 
prevented, by tae unwarrantable pretensions of Bonaparte and 
the ferment existing among ourselves, from acting as they 
would have wished. ‘This was accordingly the era of several 
measures that were the subject of complaint from the Ame- 
ricans; who, however, seemed to consider them as only tem- 
porary, and negotiated under the belief that our ministers 
were ardently desirous of an accommodation. ‘Then came 
the second change of ministry (May 1807), and the adop- 
tion of a system altogether new. ‘The caution of Mr. Pitt, 
and the half-measures of the Grenville-ministry, were now 
treated as wholly unworthy of a nation possessing the domi- 
nion of the sea; and the violence of Napoleon was no longer 
to be resisted by the armour of moderation and justice, but 
by the adoption of corresponding violence on our part. 
Hence the seizure of the Danish navy; which was applauded 
at the time, but has since been bitterly lamented as the cause 
of the delay of the co-operation of Russia against France, 
of the alienation of Norway from Denmark, and of an un- 
happy spirit of resentment engendered against us in the latter 
country. From the same change of system arose the measures 
against the Americans ;— measures ascribed by our news- 
paper-writers, and even by some of our parliamentary orators; 
E 2 to 
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to the necessity of retaliating Bonaparte’s violence, but which 
were in contemplation among ourselves long before he 
took any steps for the execution of his prohibitory decrees. 
If we turn to the evidence annexed to the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in July 1807, on West- 
India-affairs, we shall find that the Committee in question had 
been occupied, during that and the preceding month, in ex- 
amining a number of witnesses concerning the possibility of 
excluding the Americans altogether from our sugar-colonies; 
an exclusion which could never have been in contemplation 
without an accompanying restriction on American navigation 
at large: while it is matter of notoriety among the well- 
informed merchants of London, that, during the summer of 
1807, repeated interviews and communications took place 
between merchants and men in office on the probable con- 
sequences of such a measure. The ship-owners called for 
it loudly: but the apprehension of losing an export of ten 
or 12,000,000l. annually to the United States proved, in an- 
other quarter, the cause of considerable delay and inquiry. 
The object of ministers, in these interviews, was to ascertain 
whether we could not find means of conveying our manufac- 
tures directly to the countries, particularly to Spanish America, 
whither they had hitherto been imported by merchants of the 
United States. ‘The dates of these transactions are recorded 
in the proceedings of the ship-owners and of the Board of 
Trade; and from the whole it is clear that the stoppage of 
the American trade was not the result of the extravagant 
decrees of Bonaparte, but of a plan previously devised among 
ourselves, 

‘ The pride of naval superiority,’ (says the Exposition, p. 44.) 
‘ and the cravings of commercial monopoly, gave, after all, the im- 
pulse and direction to the councils of the British cabinet ; while the 
vast, although visionary projects of France, furnished occasions 
and pretexts for accomplishing the objects of those councils.’ 


We are willing, for the sake of simplifying the discussion, 
to waive all inquiry into the justice or injustice of our Orders 
in Council, and shall consider merely their policy. They 
were di¢tated by a belief among certain individuals, partly 
merchants, partly men in office, partly Jawyers, (among 
whom one of the most conspicuous was Mr. Stephen,) that 
‘‘ it was perfectly practicable for us to maintain our export- 
trade without the aid of the Americans, and to controul by 
means of licences the extent to which it should please us to 
allow France to traffic with other nations.” It was admitted 
that the operation of such a measure might in the outset be 
gubject to partial disadvantages: but its final tendency could 
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fiot, it was alleged, be otherwise than beneficial to the country. 
The odium of the violent part was thrown on Napoleon; and 
encouragement was indirectly given to that spirit of jealousy 
of America, which actuated the less enlightened men of the 
city, as well as politicians of a certain class at the west end of 
the town. Forth came accordingly, in the Gazette of 11th 
November 1807, our far-famed Orders; —the text of which, 
being too much in the law-style for the habits of men of busi- 
ness, was succeeded by a commentary which rivalled in obscu- 
rity the original composition. We are in the next place to 
consider the 

Effects of the Orders in Council. — If the language of these 
decrees was doubtful, their practical operation was soon de- 
scribed in very legible characters. Failure on failure ‘took 

lace in our manufacturing towns; and matters came at 
ie: in the spring and summer of 1808, to such a length as 
to produce petitions for peace from men who were well knowrt 
to be most cordial in their hatred of the Continental oppres- 
sor. ‘These petitions caused many to waver, and might have 
given a shock to the system, had not the change of affairs in 
Spain produced the effect of opening, all at once, the trans- 
Atlantic possessions of that monarchy to our exports. Now 
began shipments to Caraccas, to Brazil, to Buenos Ayresy 
and an arithmetical increase in our Custom-house books 
which put the advocates of the Orders in Council in a triumph- 
ant attitude. ‘I have no objection,” said one of them in 
parliament, “ to acknowledge my participation in a measure 
which has been instrumental in adding so many millions to 
the exports of the country.” ‘This pleasing dream continued 
during the year 18c9; * a year,” said Mr. G. Chalmers, 
“ the most prosperous to us in all that constitutes opulence 
throughout the effluxion of half a century.” ‘These gentle- 
men, however, did not take into account the difficulty of get~ 
ting returns for their liberal shipments: Mr. Mawe had not 
then published his precious information (see M. R. Vol. Ixxii. 
Pp: 343-) on the state of the Brazil trade; and the oracle of 
the day was Sir Home Popham’s celebrated epistle from 
Buenos Ayres to the Mayor of Birmingham. We were 
roused, however, from these delightful visions, by the call of 
the manufacturer in the spring of 1810 on the exporting 
merchant for payment ;—a call soon followed by a long 
string of bankruptcies, which took their rise from the middle 
of that year. It was then that we learned that it was one 
thing to make sales, and another to-realize their amount; that 
there did exist a difference in dealing between North and 
South America; and that the latter, whatever may be its 
E 3 unport~ 
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importance to the next generation, is not likely to be of 
much advantage to the traders of our day. 

The habits of a merchant are, it is well known, better 
fitted for the practical performance 6f individual transactions 
than for a conception of the tendency of general measures. 
Cabinet-ministers, also, come generally into office without 
sufficient preparation, and, when in place, are too much ab- 


sorbed by an incessant routine to carry their reflections into 


remote consequences. ‘To complete our perplexity, it un- 
luckily happens that the principles of commerce are very 
little studied by those honourable persons, who figure so 
dextrously in the management of their respective boroughs, 
or acquit themselves so gracefully at a levee. It would be 
otherwise impossible to account for that silence and misap- 
prehension which prevailed so long in parliament, with re- 
ard to the mischief caused by the Orders in Council, —a 
mischief which was pointed out, in a convincing tone, by one 
member only, viz. Mr. Baring. ‘That gentleman explained, 
in his pamphlet on the Orders in Council, that, of all the 
shipments of merchandise made by America to France, Hol- 
land, and other parts of Europe, more than two-thirds were 
remitted in bills or money to England, and invested in the pur- 
chase of our manufactures: while to stop this trade would be 
to stop those remittances which afforded funds for our foreign 
garrisons, for the subsidies to our allies, and for the supplies 
to our squadrons in the Mediterranean and other foreign 
stations. It would, in fact, be to overthrow that powerful coun- 
terpoise which had hitherto corrected on the Continent the ir- 
regularity of our money-system, and prevented our bank-paper 
from falling into discredit. All these. consequences, with the 
time and the mode of their operation, have already been ex- 
plained in our pages; more particularly in Vol. lix. p. 56., 
Vol. Ixiii. p. 289., Vol. Ixvili. pp. 66. 4 378.; and we have 
thus the satisfaction of having embraced an early opportunity 
of warning the public of the impending injury. It would be 
superfluous to recapitulate what has been already stated; and 
we shall confine ourselves at present to an attempt to calcu- 
late the amount of the loss caused to us by the Orders in 
Council, and the consequent war with America. ‘The more 
we reflect on this result, the more we shall be surprized at its 
magnitude, and at the variety of ways in which injury has 
been sustained: it seems to meet us in every shape, whether 
direct or indirect. We have suffered by 
I.—1. Loss of exports tothe United States during six years, 


from 1808 to 1814. 
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2. Bankruptcies in Great Britain caused by the stoppage 
of the American trade during all these years. 
3- Deficiency in the income-tax, and others, consequent on 


‘these bankruptcies. 


4. Bankruptcies in America among the debtors of British 
merchants. (This, though little known, has been a very 
serious part of our loss.) 

5. Diminished consumption of our manufactures from rival 
establishments in the United States. 

6. Bankruptcies on the continent of Europe among the 
debtors of British merchants, consequent on our Orders in 
Council. 

II.—1. Loss to government on its continental expenditure 
from 1809 to 1815, by the fall of the exchange. 

2. Loss to government in loans from the reduced price of 
stock since 1810; a reduction owing chiefly to two causes, — 
mercantile distress, and the enormous addition to our expendi- 
ture abroad from the depreciation of bank-notes. 

3- Extra price of foreign goods, paid as it has been in 
a depreciated currency, during the last seven years. 

{{].—1. Expences of the American war. 

2. Captures of our merchantmen, and other private losses 
during that war. 

A part of this distressing enumeration, we mean that which 
is mentioned under No. II., was aggravated by other cir- 
cumstances ; — viz. the sudden demand of aid from Spain, 
the failure of our harvest in 1809, and the reduction of our 
continental exports by Bonaparte’s prohibitory decrees. The 
chief source of the evil, however, or rather the grand cause 
of the absence of a remedy, was our stoppage of the Ame- 
rican trade to the Continent, with the consequent deprivation 
of the ample fund of which it would have procured for us 
the remittance. 

Three yeais ago, (see M.R. Vol. Ixviil. p, 379.) we com- 
puted the amount of the losses caused by our Orders in 
Council at one hundred millions sterling: but, since that 
time, we have had to pay immense sums in Spain, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, at a disadvantageous exchange, and to 
bear all the burden of the American contest. Shall we, then, 
be accused of exaggeration in calculating the whole of the 
loss sustained, from first to last, by these unfortunate Orders, 
at two hundred millions sterling ? 

How, it may be said, was it possible that Government 
should allow such pernicious measures to eontinue in operation 
during such a number of years? They thought for a time 
that they were injuring France; and when at last they — 
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that we were injuring ourselves, the discovery came too late; 
—the error, in which we so long persisted, had led us, like 
Bonaparte at Moscow, into a situation from which we had no 
escape. Lord Liverpool, however, having studied the true prin- 
ciples of commerce, and seeing farther into their consequences 
than his predecessors, repealed the Orders in Council im- 
mediately on being appointed to the first place in the cabinet; 
‘and he repealed them not from any change in our political 
situation, (for Bonaparte was still triumphant, ) and not, as far 
as we know, from any new light thrown on them by parlia- 
mentary discussions, bat from a conviction that ** whatever 
shackles the free course of commerce must be of the greatest 
injury to England, the country of all others the most bene- 
fited by commerce.” Unfortunately, his recall came too late, 


‘the Americans having already declared war. It is expressly 


admitted in the document before us (p. 68.) that, * had their 
repeal been made known to the United States before their 
resort to arms, it would have arrested it ; and, that cause of 
war being removed, the other essential cause, the practice 
of impressment, would have been the subject of renewed 
negociation.’ 

If it be asked, why did not the Americans do after the 
commencement of the war that which they would have done 
before it? we shall by no means seek to justify their refusal. 
We may, however, easily account for it by the exasperation 
caused by recent events. ‘ Great Britain’ (says their gover- 
ment-manifesto, p. 61.) * had conyerted the commercial scenes 
of American opulence and prosperity into scenes of compa- 
rative poverty and distress; she had brought the existence 
of the United States as an independent nation into question.’ 
We seem to have little reason for doubting that the executive 
government in America was desirous of getting out of the 
war as soon as it ascertained the repeal of our Orders in 
Council: but the people in the middle and southern States, 
and, in consequence, the majority of the members of Con- 
gress, were in a very different disposition. J'rom this time for- 
wards, therefore, we had no other choice than to meet force 
by force; and our only satisfaction, amid the mutual havoc 
that ensued, was that we had now a ministry disposed to 
make peace on fair terms.— In declining our offers, and par- 
ticularly the armistice proposed by Sir John Warren in 1812, 
the Americans assumed the tone which had characterized 
our Government a few years before. The Marquis Wellysley 
and Mr. Canning had taken it for granted that the United 
States would submit to any thing rather than hazard a war; 
nay, that war would be ridiculous on the part of a country which 


had 
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had neither army nor navy. On the other hand, the Ame- 
ficans now made sure of the conquest of Canada; they 
anticipated it in their diplomatic notes; and they persisted 
in their attempts even after repeated overthrows. It would 
be unpleasant to us to dwell on the events of such a contest; 
and we shall merely remark that it happened, by a singular 
coincidence, that fortune declared against each party as it ven- 
tured to assume the offensive: since we failed, in our turn, 
when we advanced beyond the Canadian line, and when we 
attempted an attack on New Orleans. 





After this discussion of the general merits of the question, 
it remains to state more particularly the contents of the 
publication before us; which may be divided into the follow- 
ing parts: 

Conduct of the American Government towards Great Britain, 
particularly with regard to the impressment of their seamen: 
p- I. to 24. 

Their conduct towards France and Spain, especially respect- 
ing Louisiana and Florida: p. 24. to 34. 

Farther proceedings on the subject of Lmpressment: p. 34. 
to 43. 

Bonaparte’s Decrees, and our Orders in Council : p. 43. to 60. 

The Causes of the War, and the object of the American Go- 
vernment during its continuance: p.6o. to 71. 

Complaints of Inhumanity shewn on our part, during the war, 
particularly tn permitting our Indian allies to put prisoners to 
death, and in burning defenceless places by our troops: p. 71+ 
to the end. 

The lamentable excesses contained under the last head de- 
rived their origin from two causes; first, our system of calling 
in Indian allies; and next, as far as it regarded our own 
troops, from an eagerness to retaliate the burning of the town 
of Newark, on the Canadian frontier, by the Americans. 
This irregularity is confessed in the ¢ Exposition,’ (p. 73, 74.) 
but was forthwith disavowed by the American government, 
who transmitted to Sir G. Prevost a copy of their orders to 
the officer who had been guilty of the excess, as a proof that 
nothing of the kind was in their contemplation. Our arm 
having avenged itself by burning five American villages, and 
our General having declared in a proclamation “that a full 
measure of retaliation had taken place,” the Americans argue 
that the violence of their officer ought not to have been a 
motive for subsequent deviations from the law of nations; and 
they consplain, in particular, (p. 96.) of our burning the civil 
gdifices at Washington, instead of confining the destruction 
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to their naval and military stores. ‘The picture exhibited 
(p- 92, 93.) of the irregularities committed at Hampton, in 
Virginia, must be distressing to every reader of humanity, 
and recalls the conduct of Bonaparte or Suchet: but we 
deem it unnecessary to dwell on the subject, because cruelty 
forms no part of the character of our gallant defenders, and, 
if wrong, they must have acted under a belief of correspondent 
excesses on the part of the Americans. 

It did net suit the views of the American government to 
make a distinction between one set of British ministers and 
another. Their object was to unite the people in a com- 
mon casue; and it is amusing to see them charge a cabinet, - 
in which we reckon such pacific counsellors as Lord Sid- 
mouth and Mr. Vansittart, with the ruthless projects of their 
predecessors. It is no part of our duty, or our intention, to 
express admiration of our present administrators: but neither 
the violent character assumed by the war during the last 
year of operations, nor the rash enterprize on New Orleans, 
appears tous imputable to them. Hostility to America had 
been cherished among us in former years; and the sum of 
ministerial culpability seems to be confined to a passiveness of 
conduct in not opposing their own conviction to the impulse 
of national feeling. It is only by this deference to public 
sentiment, that we can account for the lofty tone assumed in 
parliament by Lord Bathurst and his coadjutors, in defence 
of our vindictive operations ; a tone the more extraordinary as 
we were then on the eve of signing the peace at Ghent. A 
similar reason may serve to explain the high demands made 
on our part at the beginning of the negociation; as well as a 
dilatoriness in treating, of which we find much complaint in 
the ‘ Exposition,’ (p. 71.) and which certainly was not expe- 
dient in the actual state of our finances. 

The style of this publication has all the gravity and 
stateliness of office. We have observed in it a few deviations 
from English idiom, (such as p. 20. § to test’ instead of 
‘ to put to the test,’) but its most unusual characteristic, as a 
popular address, is its length. On this side of the Atlantic, 
governments are in the habit of presenting, in these plausible 
appeals, only a few leading points to the body of the people: 
but the Americans pay them the compliment of introducing 
almost every topic. Yet, though this ‘ Exposition’ bears less 
of an inflammatory character than such documents generally 
exhibit in Europe, it can by no means lay claim to the merit 
of strict impartiality. No allowance is made for the very re- 
prehensible practice of granting certificates of American citi- 


zenship to British seamen, nor for the embarrassment in 
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which the Grenville-ministry was placed at a particular 
period (January 1807) by the violence of Bonaparte’s de- 
crees, and the consequent demand on them for retaliation. 
A similar unfairness appears in alleging (p. 65.) that ‘ the 
American government, after declaring war, made repeated 
and urgent efforts to put an end to it.’ We are more gratified 
in hearing them assert, (p. 65.) in a manly tone, the falsehood 
of the charge of a private understanding between them and 
France: ‘ The British Cabinet,’ it is said, ¢ is challenged 
to produce, from the recesses of its secret or of its public 
archives, a single instance of unworthy concession, or of poli- 
tical alliance and combination, throughout the intercourse of 
the United States with the revolutionary rulers of France.’ 

We copy with still greater satisfaction a passage from the 
end of the work, which is expressive, we hope, of the real 
feelings of America towards us: ‘ The United States have 
never indulged towards England sentiments incompatible 
with the reciprocity of good will, and an intercourse of mu- 
tual benefit and advantage. ‘They can never repine at seeing 
the British nation great, prosperous, and happy; safe in its 
maritime rights, and powerful in its means ef maintaining 
them.’ 

May such be in future the motto of two kindred nations, 
situated so as to contribute most effectually to each other’s wel- 
fare, without having any rational motive for jealousy at the 
increase of their mutual greatness ! 





Art. VIII. Relation circonstanciée de la Campagne de Russie, &c.; 
z.e. A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, in 
1812, with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa and Malo-Jaros- 
lavitz, and a Summary Statement of the French Forces durin 
that Campaign. By Eugene Labaume, Captain of the Royal 
Geographical Engineers, Ex-Officer of the Artillery of. Prince 
Eugene, Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of the Iron 
Crown. 4th Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 462. 
Paris. 1815. 


A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, embellished 
with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa and Malo-Jaroslavitz, 
&c. kc. By Eugene Labaume. Translated from the French. 
2d Edition, considerably improved. 8vo. pp. 412. 128. 6d. 
Boards. Leigh. 1815. 

V E doubt not that both the title and the contents of this 

work .are known already to the major part of out 
readers, the interest of the narrative having caused the cir- 
culation of a number of extracts through the medium of the 
news-papers. It is a relation, by au eye-witness, of the un- 
pre- 
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precedentedly dreadful scenes which occurred throughout the 
whole extent of Bonaparte’s memorable flight from Moscow; 
and it derives its value equally from the importance of the 
events and from a deficiency of narratives from other quar- 
ters. Indeed, amid such horrors, it was in vain for coms 
manding officers to think of preserving official documents; 
since the pressure of cold and hunger, and the terror of an 
enemy at one time in the front and at another in the rear, 
produced a disregard of orders and an abandonment of all 
that was not essential to the preservation of life. M. La- 
baume, however, endeavours to persuade his readers that he 
persevered in recording, amid his dying comrades, the events 
of cach successive day; using for the instrument of his pen- 
manship ¢a raven’s quill, and for ink a little gun-powder, 
mixed with some melted snow in the hollow of his hand?’ 
but he must pardon us, if we suspect this to be nothing else 
than one of the rhetorical flourishes which are scattered 
throughout the beck, and which proceed apparently from 
some pen more practised in literary workmanship than that 
of a * Knight of the Iron Crown.” ‘The work, in fact, may 
be said to consist of two parts; first, of a narrative of the 
successive marches of the I’rench in their invasion and flight ; 
and, secondly, of a string of effusions and declamatory rea- - 
sonings, evidently composed after the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Much of the latter might have been retrenched ; as well for 
the sake of avoiding repetition, as from the obvious cen- 
sideration that the criminality of his conduct was best illus- 
trated by a simple exposition of the misery which he brought 
on his followers, : 
Notwithstanding these interpolations, the book is by much 
the best that has come before us on the subject of this great 
catastrophe, ‘The Russians, into whose hands the principal 
materials fell, have. not yet acquired the gift of description 5 
and, among the many military men in France, it is rare to 
find, at least in the humbler ranks, a survivor of the Russian 
campaign. ‘The chief defect of M. Labaume’s detail is the 
want of general views. He belonged to the fourth corps, com~ 
manded by Eugene Beauharnois, and gives a sufficiently clear 
account of the proceedings of that body; with occasional 
notices of the operations of the centre of the army under Na- 
poleon: but we meet with few attempts to explain the scope 
of the campaign on a large scale. ‘This desideratum we shall 
endeavour in some measure to supply; and we shall neither 
be copious in our extracts from the volume before us, nor 
attentive to every link in the chain of events, taking it for 
granted that the principal passages and transactions are 
already familiar to our readers. 
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March to Moscow. — One of the first objects of consider- 
ation is the unparalleled magnitude of the force collected by 
Bonaparte against the Russian empire. ‘The troops were dis- 
tributed, as in former campaigns, into divisions and corps ; 
the former varying from 8000 to 12,000 men; while the 
latter, which might be called armies, comprized each several 
divisions, and are computed to have amounted to the follow- 
ing numbers : 

Ist corps, under Davoust, — consisting of five di- 

visions, I'rench, effective, about - - - 50,000 

2d corps, Oudinot, — three divisions, French - 30,000 

3d corps, Ney, — also three divisions, — French, 


Germans, and Portuguese - - - - 30,000 
4th corps, Eugene Beauharnois, —three divisions, 

— Italians, Spaniards, Illyrians, and French - 37,000 
sth corps, Poniatowski, — Poles - - - 30,000 
6th corps, St. Cyr, — Bavarians - - - 20,000 
4th corps, Regnier, — Saxons - - - 14,000 
8th corps, Junot, — Westphalians - - - 14,000 


oth corps, Victor, — French, Germans, and Poles 22,000 
roth corps, Macdonald, — Prussians, Westpha- 
lians, and Poles - - - - - 22,000 
Austrians, under Prince Schwartzenberg - - 22,000 
Cavalry,— consisting of four corps, and amounting, : 
exclusively of the cavalry assigned to each corps 


of infantry - - - - - - 28,000 
Imperial Guard in cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 

exclusive of Poles - - - - - 28,000 
Artillery, exclusive of what belonged to the re- 

spective corps - - -*- -= = = 13,000 





Total inthe field + = += 360,009 





11th corps, left in Prussia, under Augereau, — 
Westphalians, Hessians, French, and Saxons - 40,000 
Troops in different garrisons, and on the march 
from various parts of France and Germany - 60,000 


This calculation, which is confined to the effective force, 
and is a full fourth below the apparent number, corresponds 
with the statement given by Lord Liverpool in the House of 
Lords ; — viz. that, after a deduction for the troops left be- 
hind in Prussia and Germany, Bonaparte assailed the Rus- 
sian empire with 300,000 infantry and 60,000 cavalry. It 
may occur to many of our readers to ask from what causé 
he, who could maintain so formidable a force, and was evi- 
dently so desirous of accomplishing the reduction of Spain, 


did 
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did not complete its subjugation before he encountered a new 
enemy in the north. ‘The answer is, that the collection of 
numerous armies in the north was necessary to the mainte- 
nance of his ascendancy, which would soon have received a 
shock if he had ventured to draw off any considerable 
number of his legions tg the peninsula. Prussia and Aus- 
tria, which he compressed by these hosts, and even obliged to 
come forwards in his cause, would in that case have soon 
taken up arms against him. 

The French seem never to have doubted that the Russians 
would try their fortune, as at Austerlitz and Friedland, in 
pitched battles; and therefore it was with much surprize 
(p. 53- 59+) that they saw these once ardent warriors evacuate 
province after province, and exercise little other hostility than 
that of clearing the country and causing a scarcity of provi- 
sions. Bonaparte appears to have calculated on finishing the 
campaign by September: but the unexpected delay in his 
advance, from the want of magazines and the badness of the 
roads, allowed him to penetrate by that time no farther than 
to the celebrated field of Borodino; where the Russians at 
last departed from their plan of incessant retreat, and chose 
to take the chance of a general engagement. Kutusoff was a 
General of more combination than we commonly find among 
the Russians; and although, as events proved, it was not 
matter of regret that he did not succeed at Borodino, he had 
adequate motives for fighting in that position. Its strength 
was so considerable as to cost the French, at all events, a 

reat number of men; while, if the Russians were successful, 
they would have preserved Moscow, and have annoyed the 
enemy: very considerably in their retreat, fatigued as-were 
both the men and the horses by exhausting marches and bad 
provisions. ‘The number of combatants seems to have been 
about 120,000 on either side; and the line of battle was about 
three miles in extent. The Russian right was but faintly 
attacked, the great effort being made on their left and centre: 
their resistance was very strong, but they did not, like our 
countrymen at Waterloo, succeed in repelling every assault. 
On the contrary, the high ground near their central redoubt 
was occupied by the French after two hours of fighting, and 
could not be retaken in spite of the most gallant efforts. The 
loss on both sides was dreadful, and eventually nearly equal, 
though. very different at various periods of the day. The 
seizure of a part of the high ground by the French, and their 
quickness in planting their artillery on it, enabled them to 
make great havoc among the Russians who ventured subse- 
quently to the attack; while the preservation by the latter of 
some 
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some of their batteries (particularly the one marked No. 3. 
in Labaume’s plan of the battle) was the cause of serious loss 
to Bonaparte at the close of the day. No pursuit was made; 
the Russians carried off their wounded and their artillery ; 
and the French were not certain of their retreat until the next 
morning. 

One of the first acts of Bonaparte, after this great battle 
and the occupation of Moscow, was to make offers of peace 
to the Emperor Alexander in a tone of affected moderation. 
He repeated his professions of personal admiration of that 
Prince; asserted that it was with reluctance he had advanced 
to his capital; and declared that he was ready, if desired, to 
retire and occupy a position on the road to Smolensko during 
the preposed negociation. Indeed, it can scarcely be doubted 
that, after the lesson which he had received of the efficacy of 
the Fabian tactics in defending Russia, he would have sub- 
scribed a treaty without exacting more than anacknowlegement 
of a partial change in the situation of Poland, and the cession of 
a portion of Lithuania. He felt the urgency of returning west- 
ward, but hoped to receive such an answer as might enable 
him to give the appearance of concession to this measure of 
necessity. Here, however, he was caught in his own snare; 
for he waited until the season of retreat was past. 

Retreat from Moscow. — At last came the time when this 
proud conqueror, who had not been accustomed to turn his 
back on an enemy, found it indispensable to retreat. The 
motives which impelled him to take this tardy resolution were 
doubtless the determination of the Russian government to re- 
fuse any negociation; the deficiency of supplies for his army 
around Moscow ; and the threatening attitude of the army ad- 
vancing from Moldavia. ‘These considerations seem to have 
induced him to adopt preparatory measures so early as the roth 
or 12th of October ; although, as usual, he concealed his mo- 
tives, and professed to act from resentment of the sudden attack 
made on the 18th of October on the body commanded by Mu- 
rat to the south of Moscow. ‘The troops in that city were or- 
dered to begin a retrograde march in the afternoon of that day, 
and proceeded in a south-west direction until the 24th, the da 
of the obstinate action of Malo-Jaroslavitz. In fighting that 
desperate conflict, Napoleon may have been actuated, not as 
some suppose by a desire to move to the southward, but by a 
wish to impress the Russians with that notion so as to have 
the field open for his retreat to Smolensko. Whatever was 
the impulse, he found it necessary to make his retreat in 
north-west instead of a south-west direction ; falling, after a 
few days’ march, into the great road along which he had ad- 
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vanced to Moscow. The army had a lenge train of baggage, 
and in the waggons was some flour brought from the Russian 
capital: but the country afforded scarcely any supplies, and 
the soldiers were soon obliged to resort to horse-flesh ; the in- 
habitants having been frightened from their homes, and the 
dread of hovering parties of Cossacks preventing the foragers 
from venturing to a distance. ‘The troops, particularly the 
rear-corps under Davoust, now began to suffer the evils 
arising from the rash plan of making war without magazines: 
a plan equally injurious from the extent of its privations and 
the subversion of discipline; and the foremost divisions of the 
French army, irritated by their sufferings, burned and de- 
stroyed all that was left standing in the villages, without con- 
sidering the injury to their comrades in the rear. 

The daily marches of the army, though varying from un- 
avoidable circumstances, were on. an average about eleven 
miles. ‘The:nights were cold, but the days were as yet clear 
and pleasant. Such was the state of things during the first 
week of the retreat. It was on the 1st of November, and on 
the stoppage of a quantity of baggage near a river, that the 
Cossacks made their first attack: this was repulsed without 
difficulty: but, on the 3d, a more obstinate and serious contest 
took place near Viasma, where a large body of Cossacks and 
above 20,000 infantry under General Miloradovitch, fell on 
the retreating force, and threw them into considerableconfusion. 
The Russian corps had reached Viasma from Malo-Jaroslavitz 
by adiagonal road. ‘The loss of the French was serious; and 
that it was not greater seems to have been owing to the ex- 
ertions of the third corps under Ney, who maintained a coms 
manding position against all the efforts of the enemy: - but it 
was remarked that, firmly as the French stood their ground, 
they had no longer that fine appearance which had been cone 
spicuous in the earlier part of the campaign.—It now became 
necessary for this hitherto victorious host to march before 
day-break, on purpose to get the start of the Russians; and 
much confusion took place during the darkness, from the fall 
and exhaustion of the horses, the loss of baggage, and the 
aM of the abandoned effects. Instead of a regular 
ine, detached bodies, composed chiefly of dismounted horse- 
men, now proceeded along in disorder, ready to spread an 
alarm whenever they were approached by a party of Cossacks. 
Much time was lost also in driving the waggons along the nar- 
row bridges, every one hastening forwards and blocking up the 
passage: yet the losses of the army were confined to horses 
and baggage during the first week of November. On the 
6th, however, a cloudy atmosphere announced a change of 
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weather, and the ground soon became covered with snow ; 
which doubled the difficulty of the march, caused the death 
of thousands of horses from oppressive labour by day and 
want of shelter by night, and added, in the case of the 
soldier, the sufferings of cold to those of hunger. The situ- 
ation of the troops was now pitiable: but they kept on their 
way, hopeful of relief at Witepsk or Smolensko, where they 
were promised ample magazines and a suspension of their weary 
march. On the oth, coming to the banks of the river Vop, 
they had the mortification to see a great part of the army and 
of the baggage stopped, in consequence of the bridge, which 
had been begun, being carried away by the rise of the water : 
a stream which in their invading march had hardly excited 
their observation, but which was now swollen to a rapid river, 
fordable only at a few places. Some of the baggage was 
dragged over a ford, but much was necessarily abandoned on 
the other side; where it was pillaged, partly by the rear- 
guard, and partly by the Cossacks, whose sudden approach 
obliged the former to wade in terror through the current. It 
was on this occasion that Prince Eugene wrote to Berthier 
the letter describing the distress of the army which was inter- 
cepted by the Russians, and printed at the time in our news- 
oy ee Numbers of prisoners, and quantities of artillery and 

aggage, now fell into the hands of the Russians: while those 
who remained were deprived of the provisions contained in the 
baggage-waggons, and obliged to pass night and day without 
the comfort of either bieal or refreshing liquor, supporting 
life only by means of horse-flesh and melted ice. One and 
only one day’s respite was enjoyed by Labaume’s corps, in 
the small town of Donkhoutchina; which, being out of 
the road to Smolensko, was untouched, and afforded them a 
few provisions as well as a covering from the howling blast: but 
they here received the distressing or that they could 
not proceed, as they had intended, to Witepsk, Wittgenstein 
having just occupied it; and that they must all crowd into 
Smolensko. ‘Thither, accordingly, they marched, in the 
hopes of finding provisions and protection from the gth 
corps, (under Victor,) which was still fresh. 


‘ We were now only two leagues from Smolensko, and the 
tower of its celebrated church, which we already saw at a dis- 
tance, flattering us with the sweetest illusions, seemed the most 
lovely object in the whole perspective. An hour before we arrived, 
we left the fourteenth division,. with the few Bavarian horse which 
remained, to observe and hold in check the Cossacks, who, in- 
creasing in number every moment, seemed determined to follow us 
to the very walls of Smolensko. But what was our grief, when 
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we learned, in the very suburbs of the city, that the ninth corps was 
gone, that it had not even halted at Smolensko, and that the provi- 


sions were all consumed! A thunderbolt falling at our feet would have 


confounded us less than did this news. Our senses were for a mo- 
ment suspended.’—‘ As wewere musing on the sadness of our lot, its 
rigour was somewhat alleviated by the promise of a little rice, flour, 
and biscuit, which yet remained in themagazines.’—‘ We descended 
toward the Nieper, and endeavoured to enter the city. Beyond the 
bridge was the junction of the road of Doroghoboui, with that from 
Valentina, which all the other divisions had taken; and as these 
corps had not passed the Wop, they yet retained a great part of 
their artillery and baggage. The numerous carriages, which 
flocked in on every side, mingled with the foot-soldiers and the 
cavalry; and all of them attempting to rush into Smolensko, where 
they had been promised some rations of bread, the greatest con- 
fusion ensued. The entrance was completely choked up, and 
more than three hours elapsed ere we could penetrate into the 
city. —‘ With a mournful presentiment, each enquired trem- 
blingly, and with the most profound mystery, where were the 
armies to which we looked for deliverance? «* Where is the Duke of 
Reggio?” one secretly asked his companion. — ‘“* He wished: to 
have protected the Dwina, but he was forced to abandon Polotsk, 
and to fall back upon Lepel,” was the whispered reply. —‘* And 
where is the Duke of Belluno ?” — “ He could not leave Sienna.” 
—* And where the Russian army of Volhynia?” —“ It has repulsed 
Prince Schwartzenberg ; it has made itself master of Minsk, and 
it is advancing against us.’’—‘* Ah! if this news be true,” re- 
peated the first to himself, ‘ our situation is truly desperate; and 
one great battle on the borders of the Nieper or the Beresina, will 
complete our ruin.”—‘ As we lay under some wretched thatch, 
and indulged in many a melancholy reflection, we were sudden! 

roused by unexpected cries. ‘“ Rise, rise; they pillage the ma- 
gazines.” Springing immediately on our feet, and seizing a sack, 
a pannier, or a bottle, we exclaimed to each other, as we rushed 
out, ‘ I will go to the flour magazine, you go to the magazine of 
brandy; let the servants run to the place where the meat, the 
biscuit, the pease, are kept.” In an instant the room was empty. 
After a considerable interval our friends returned, and informed 
us, that the soldiers, dying with hunger, and no longer able to 


await the dilatory distribution of the provisions, had, in spite of 


the guard, forced the gates of the magazines, and begun to pillage 
them. Some came back with their clothes covered with flour, 
and even pierced with the bayonet, bearing on their shoulders 
sacks of flour, which they had taken by force from the soldiers 
who were dividing it.’ 

‘ (November 14.) The Emperor, who was at Smolensko, when 
we arrived there, received every day disastrous news of his armies. 
That which most affected him, was the defeat of General Baraguay 
D'Hilliers, sent on the road of Kaluga, with General Augereau, 
to oppose Count Orloff Denisoff, who threatened to cut off our 
retreat between Smolensko and Krasnoé,’—* (November 15.) 
The 
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The order was given to continue our march, but at a very late 
hour, from the delay occasioned by the dilatory distribution of the 
whole contents of the magazines. —‘ The road was entirely co- 


vered with cannon and ammunition-waggons, which they hac had 
scarce time to spike, or to blow up. Horses in the agonies of 
death were seen at every step, and sometimes whole teams, sink- 
ing under their’ labours, fell together. All the defiles which the 
carriages could not pass, were filled with muskets, helmets, and 
breast-plates. Trunks broken open, portmanteaus torn to pieces, 
and garments of every kind were scattered over the valley. At 
every little distance, we met with trees, at the foot of which the sol- 
diers had attempted to light a fire, but the poor wretches had 
perished ere they could accomplish their object.’ 


Such was the condition of the French army (or rather 
of the surviving portion of it) when it encountered at 
Krasnoé, twenty-five miles on this side of Smolensko, a nu- 
merous division of Russians. Kutusoff had soon discovered 
that Bonaparte’s plan, notwithstanding his south-west march 
from Moscow, and his obstinacy in the action of Malo- 
Jaroslavitz, was to retreat by Smolensko; and accordingly 
he made the main body of his army file off diagonally to the 
left, in the direction of Krasnoé, a position which would 
give them the means of sweeping the road of retreat, and 
probably of intercepting the rear-guard. ‘Though not an- 
noyed by an enemy, the Russians must have suffered greatly 
on a march of nearly two hundred miles, from deficiency of 
stores and lodging during the inclemency of the night; and, 
though their course was somewhat shorter than that of the 
French, the road was probably worse, so that they must 
have made great efforts before they succeeded in bringing up 
any part of their artillery. ‘Three distinct actions took place 
at this spot; the first, on the evening of the 15th, with Bona- 
parte and the Imperial Guard; the second, more serious, on 
the 16th, with Prince Eugene and the 4th corps; and the 
third, which was very dreadful, with the corps of Davoust 
and of Ney. Kutusoff had prudently kept back his principal 
effort for the latter; and, although Bonaparte and Prince 
Eugene marched back with the less exhausted of their fol- 
lowers to occupy a part of the Russian force, the result was 
not only a very heavy loss to Davoust’s corps, but the total 
capture or dispersion of that of Ney, who escaped with a 
body of horse by flying from the great road and crossing the 
Dnieper. 

The first period of Bonaparte’s retreat may be said to end 
at Krasnoé. His remnant of force was now beyond the 
reach of Kutusoff’s infantry, and in a road dante’ with 
some provisions and villages for nightly shelter: but the 
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numbers of this once powerful army were now diminished to 
30,000 men. — The leading object of the Russian Generals, 
first of Kutusoff and afterward of Wittgenstein, was not to 
attempt a direct attack on the French army, but to confine 
Napoleon and his auxiliary corps to a line of road which 
would bring them eventually within the reach of the Molda- 
vian army. The distance from Krasnoé to the Beresina was 
about 120 miles ; and the daily march of the French was, on an 
average, twelve miles. On the way, they received intelligence 
that the van-guard of Tzchitchagoff had reached the banks of 
that river, and after a severe action had driven the Poles from 
the bridge of Borisou, the intended line of retreat. Now 
came the critical moment, in which Wittgenstein and Tzchit- 
chagoff hoped to combine their operations so as to cut off 
the ‘French army and its far-famed leader; the former having 
advanced from the north, the latter from the south, pressing 
back the corps respectively opposed to them. We heard of 
these events in England, and our hopes were high: but 
Bonaparte had still at his disposal the corps of Oudinot, 
St. Cyr, and Victor; which, with the addition of the Poles 
under Dombrowski, might form an effective force of 50,000 
men. His object now was to make such a disposition, or, in 
plain words, such a sacrifice of them as might cause somewhat 
of a correspondent sacrifice on the part of the Russians, and 
procure to himself and his officers the means of escape. With 
this view, he ordered Oudinot to detach a strong body in the 
direction of Borisou, and drive the Moldavian van-guard 
across the river. In consequence, the Russians burned the 
bridge, and proceeded to occupy along the right bank several 
commanding stations, where they expected the French to 
attempt a passage. Bonaparte, however, succeeded in ma- 
noeuvering so as to divert the attention of their main army from 
a spot considerably above Borisou, and near the village of 
Studzianka, where two bridges were actually thrown across ; 
the river not being of great width, and a body of engineers 
having been sent forwards from Moscow in the beginning of 
October to get ready the necessary materials. An eminence, 
moreover, enabled the Freneh to sweep the bank on the other 
side with their artillery; so that, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition-of a body of Russians, the bridges were completed ; 
and, Oudinot’s corps having crossed, the hostile force was 
obliged to retreat. On the 27th of November, at three in the 
afternoon, Bonaparte passed with his guards; and the 4th 
corps, under Eugene, passed in the night: but numbers 
remained behind on account of the difficulty of conveying 
ever the baggage, which had accumulated at this spot. Next 
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morning, at eight o’clock, one of the bridges broke down, 
and scenes of great confusion occurred on the other. By 
this time, a strong body of the Moldavian army attacked the 
corps of Oudinot on the right bank; and Wittgenstein soon 
afterward came up with the corps of Victor, which had been 
stationed on the left to act as a rear-guard to the passing 
troops. Wittgenstein succeeded, after a long contest, in cap- 
turing or driving over the opposing force; and, the latter 
burning the bridge in their retreat, the artillery, the baggage, 
and the sick and wounded to the number of 20,000, fell into 
the hands of the Russians. Nevertheless, Oudinot, being 
strengthened by the troops that crossed, and having a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, was able to drive back the Rus- 
sians, and to clear the way for his surviving countrymen 
to retreat or rather to fly in the direction of Zembin. 
Tzchitchagoff has been accused of not acting with sufficient 
promptitude in bringing a force against the point at which 
the French had made such serious preparations for accom- 
plishing their passage. 

Here ended what has been called the second period of 
the retreat; and, from this time, little fighting took place ; 
all being terror and confusion on the part of the fugitives, 
numbers of whom fel] daily under the severity of the ele- 
ments or the spear of the Cossacks. ‘The Russian infantry 
could not overtake them, but ‘Tzchitchagoff’s horsemen 
pressed them on the left, while Platoff and his followers 
harassed them on the right. Bonaparte was now cut off 
from communication with his distant corps, and obliged 
to fly straight forwards, without the power of transmitting 
orders of retreat to Schwartzenberg on the one hand, or to 
Macdonald on the other. ‘That he was not entirely cut off 
was owing to the aid of the Bavarian corps under St. Cyr, 
and to the coming up of a division of Neapolitans from 
Wilna, and of a body of French under Loison from K6nigs- 
berg. These different corps perished almost all in succession, 
without effecting any other object than the preservation of 
those of the officers of the Grand Army who had still the 
means of proceeding on horseback, or who happened to have 
gold in sufficient quantity to tempt the Jews inhabiting the 
villages to bring forth their provisions. At Wilna, a mul- 
titude of prisoners fell into the hands of the Cossacks; a few 
miles on this side of that city, the military chest was distri- 
buted or abandoned ; and the pursuit in a collective body 
ceased on the Niemen, the dispersion of the fugitives having 
become such as to make it needless to follow them any farther 
in force. — From Moscow to Kowno on the Niemen, the 
distance was 650 miles. 
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One of the most distressing effects of prolonged suffering 
. among the soldiers was a total insensibility to the miseries of 
each other. Those who had formerly been affectionate com- 
rades now entered into bitter quarrels for a morsel of bread ; 
and, on the fall of an exhaysted associate, the first thought 
of those around him was to appropriate his clothing, or any 
thing that could afford protection, to themselves. Subordi- 
nation could scarcely be said to exist after the troops had 
left Smolensko: but the superior officers still endeavoured 
to keep it up until the departure of Bonaparte (on the 6th of 
December) at Smorgoni, after which discipline was at an end, 
and every one confined his thoughts to his personal escape. 

The Cossacks certainly performed wonders in continuing 
the pursuit during so many weeks through frost and’ snow ; 
both men and horses supporting fatigues which would have 
been wholly beyond the endurance of regular troops: but, in 
point of courage, we find it necessary to make a considerable 
deduction from the praises formerly lavished on them (see 
M. R. Vol. Ixviii.) by Sir R. Wilson. ‘They seldom ventured 
to attack even a small body of infantry, if standing in a firm 
attitude; and they were accustomed, even during the flight 
of the French, to wheel their horses round as soon as they 
observed a detachment in a situation to fire on them. 

Computed Losses on both sides. — It may not be uninstructive 
to attempt, in the next place, a calculation of the respective 
forces distributed in different points during the campaign, and 
of the numbers that fell: premising that the statement can only 
be an approximation to accuracy, and is meant for no other 
purpose than to correct the extravagant assertion circulated 
with respect to events which certainly stood in no need of 
exaggeration. | 

The troops which penetrated beyond Smolensko under 
Bonaparte consisted of the Imperial Guard, of the chief part 
of the cavalry, and of the several corps of Davoust, Ney, 
Prince Eugene, and Junot, with a part of that of Poniatowski. 
In the outset of the campaign, this force seems to have 


amounted in efféctives to - - - 230,000 
There were also near the Dwina, under Oudinot and 

St. Cyr, about - - - - 50,000 
In Courland, under Macdonald, - - 22,000 


In Volhynia, under Schwartzenberg and Regnier - 36,000 
Victor’s corps, formed by fresh arrivals after the be- 
ginning of the campaign, and stationed first in the 
Palatinate of Mscislaw, but afterward ordered 
to the Dwina on the advance of Wittgenstein - 22,000 





Total - - 360,000 
The 
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The loss of the French in men and horses was very con- 
siderable in the advance, owing to the want of magazines, 
the wretched state of the roads, the frequency of marshés, 
the badness of provisions, and the uniform plan of ' the 
Russians to lay waste the country in the line of march. A 
striking proof of this fact is exhibited in the distressed state 
of the 15th division, (belonging to the 4th corps) which, com- 
ing up after the main body, arrived at Borodino on the day 
following the battle; and of which, though they had not seen 
an enemy, the numbers were so reduced and the wpe 
of the men remaining under arms was so much diminished, that 
Prince Eugene found it necessary (Original, p. 162.) to place 
them in the reserve. It is thus no exaggeration to suppose 
that, in the long marches through Lithuania and Russia, and 
in the various battles to that of Borodino inclusive, one half 
of the force belonging to the er army had perished, or 
been disabled by wounds or sickness from keeping the field ; 
and the invalids, in the sequel, either sank under their com- 
plaints or fell into the hands of the Russians: causing thus 
a loss before the occupation of Moscow of about 115,000: 
while the loss from the sword and sickness during the occu- 
pation of Moscow, at the battles of Tarottlina and Malo- 
Jaroslavitz, in the retreat as far as Krasnoé, and in the 
three actions there, was 85,000; —half of which are com- 
puted to have perished or been killed, and the other half to 
have been made prisoners. 

Bonaparte’s army was thus reduced to 30,000 men at the 
time of its forming a junction with the corps of Oudinot and 
Victor. The former, including the Bavarians under St. Cyr, 
had already suffered severely in the conflicts with Wittgenstein 
on the Dwina; the corps of Victor had suffered less: but 
they had now to contend with the army of Tzchitchagoff on the 
one hand, with that of Wittgenstein on the other, and with 
the dreadful inclemency of the season. As from this time for- 
wards there was an end to official documents, it would be in 
vain to attempt a specification of the dates of the dreadful 
diminution of numbers that occurred in the flight from the 
Beresina to the Niemen. Destruction here overtook a portion 
of troops not comprehended in our list of the effective force 
at the beginning of the warfare; so that the havoc in this 
dreadful rout, when added to the previous loss sustained by 
the corps in question during the campaign, gives a number 
not short of 100,000 men; making a total loss, from all 
causes, of 300,000 men. ‘The reader will bear in mind that 
this enumeration does not comprize the Austrian, Saxon, 
and Prussian troops; who, being on different stations, and 
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finding means to withdraw from the hostility of the Russians,~ 
suffered in a less dreadful proportion.—Thus were broken the 
main parts of the formidable engine which had so long rivetted 
the chains of the Continent; and it seemed like the effect of a 

articular dispensation of Providence, that disaster should 
tare overtaken those of Bonaparte’s troops on whose attach- 
ment he could depend, while it passed with comparative light- 
ness over those temporary allies who waited only a favourable 
opportunity to take up arms in assertion of their indepen- 
dence. 

The next topic of calculation is the probable loss of the 
Russians, from this dreadful campaign. In the long marches 
of July and August, they suffered less than the French, the 
plan of retreat being previously arranged, and the supplies of 
the country (such as they were) being at their disposal. Still, 
the ravages of sickness must have been considerable, both in 
the marches of their troops through Lithuania and in the 
still longer march from Moldavia, in consequence of the un- 
‘comfortable nature of the country, and the miserable arrange- 
ment of their hospitals and magazines. In the different 
battles, up to that of Borodino inclusive, we shall probably 
not be far from the truth in putting their computed loss on an 
equality with that of the French. Both parties exposed their - 
men without mercy; and both were greatly deficient in the 
means of recovering the wounded. It is in the retreat from 
Moscow, therefore, that the great disproportion of relative 
destruction took place; the Russians suffering indeed from in- 
sufficiency of provisions and clothing, but being, on the other 
hand, more inured to the climate, and not pressed by a pur- 
suing force. Kutusoff’s army continued the pursuit during 
two hundred miles, and relaxed their efforts at Krasnoe. 
Wittgenstein’s and Tzchitchagoff’s corps then pushed on; 
following up the fresh bodies of the French, until it became 
necessary to confine the task to the cavalry. So far, the Rus- 
sian loss was comparatively moderate: but there remained 
for all these troops a march through the dreary and unwhole- 
some levels of Poland; a march which must necessarily be 
accomplished before the return of summer, in order to suce 
cour their Prussian allies. The sickness caused by this great 
exertion may account for the inferior force with which the 
Russians appeared in Germany at the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen: as well as for the conclusion of an armistice for 
nearly three months, at the time when it was of the utmost 
urgency to press Bonaparte. ‘Taking all these circumstances 
together, we cannot put down the loss of the Russians in 1812, 
by the sword, hunger, and disease, at less than 200,000 men. 
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Those -who look on this amount as exaggerated will do well 
to refer to the statement given by Frederick II., in his Me- 
moirs, of the comparative losses of the different nations in 
the war of 1756; in which he paints, in striking terms, the 
wretched management of Russian hospitals. Our benevolent 
countryman, Mr. Howard, was surprized, when travelling in 
the south of Russia in 1789, to learn the number that had 

erished from this cause in the Turkish war; and even Sir 
Robert Wilson, partial as he is to these rude inhabitants of 
the north, admits that their commissariat is deplorable, and 
that the care of the sick and wounded has but lately entered 
into their military system. ‘The contempt of Suwarrof for 
the medical art is well known. 

It thus became a matter of the first necessity towards the 
prosecution of the war, that Austria should throw her force 
into the scale of the allies. ‘Though Bonaparte was never 
able to re-instate his cavalry, or to form a large body of firm 
infantry, yet the quickness of the French in making a certain 
progress in the use of arms, and his unrestrained disposal of 
the resources of the country, enabled him to balance the 
united efforts of Germany and Russia during several months. 
Even in Spain, notwithstanding the drafts of old soldiers and 
the loss sustained at Vittoria, a force was collected which in 
the latter end of July pressed our army very closely in the 
neighbourhood of Pampeluna; while the corps of Suchet 
found means to dispute with us the possession of Catalonia. 
All this tends to shew the solidity of the fabric which this 
oppresser of nations had constructed for the subjugation of 
Europe; and, of the multitudes who were thus daily exposed 
to the loss of life, very few ever thought of relaxing in at- 
tachment to their leader. Among all the hardships of the 
campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, we recollect no ex- 
ample of deficient zeal, much less of breach of duty, on the 
part of French officers ; and desertion, when it occurred among 
the soldiers, was the consequence of unavoidable necessity, 
scarcely ever of a conviction that they were wantonly sacrificed 
by their chief. By opening to them the road to promotion, by 
working on their vanity, by affecting to share their sufferings 
and their dangers, he had succeeded in persuading his army 
that he loved them with paternal tenderness. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more misplaced than the declamations on Bona- 
parte’s insatiable ambition, which M. Labaume puts so often 
into the mouth of the fugitives from Russia. ‘These unhappy 
men were ready to attribute their hardships to any other 
cause than his extravagant ambition: exclaiming at one time 
against the premature inclemency of the season, at another 
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inst the treachery. of their allies, and not unfrequently 
against the commander of some particular corps. In all this, 
they re-echoed with blind credulity the impressions which 
were artfully circulated from head-quarters, Bonaparte feeling 
no remorse in holding up one brave oflicer after another to 
the resentment of his comrades. It was thus that (p. 343.) 
he broke the heart of General Baraguey D’Hilliers, who had 
found it impossible to stop the advance of Kutusoff to 
Krasnoé; that he drove to suicide (p. 243.) a Major whose 
convoy had been seized by the Cossacks; and, finally, that 
he fixed a public affront on Murat for not making a stand at 
Wilna or Konigsberg, with his wretched remnant of force. © 

We shall now conclude our notice with a few remarks on 
M. Labaume’s narrative as a literary composition. In point 
of panegyric, he is extremely lavish; almost every officer, 
whether French or Russian, being introduced with a compli- 
mentary epithet: but, in general, he is sufficiently impartial ; 
though he avoids any adequate acknowlegement of the ex- 
tent of the French loss in the battles of Smolensko and Boro- 
dino. Such an omission we are disposed to overlook, when we 
consider that he probably had not access to official returns: 
but another and a more serious objection to the trust-worthi- 
ness of the book arises from what may be styled “ the artifice 
of its composition.” Instead of the plain tale which might 
be expected from a soldier, we have an apostrophe, an har- 
angue, or a declaimation put into the mouth of some particular 
character, on every occasion of importance, from the time of 
the occupation of Moscow. ‘These effusions thicken as the 
retreat continues; so that, in the latter part of the volume, 
we find scarcely a paragraph without a string of lamentations 
on Bonaparte’s insatiable ambition, and the miseries which it 
produced. The circumstances, we grant, were abundantly 
mournful: but the soldiers, as we have just stated, did not 
indulge in such reflections. It is in truth a memorable cir- 
cumstance that, amid all their sufferings, by night and by 
day, from hunger and from cold, none of them thought of 
aiming at the life of him whom they might have regarded as 
the author of all their miseries. Yet opportunity certainly 
was not wanting, since Bonaparte marched among them a part 
of the way on foot. So blind were they even lately to the 
real character of this cold-blooded calculator, that, after the 
rout at Waterloo, the fault was more generally laid on his 
lieutenants than on himself. 

The translation of M. Labaume’s detail is very careless and 
imperfect. We mect sometimes with vulgarisms and marks 
of haste: but the most frequent and perhaps the worst mis- 
takes are those in which the errors arise from a half-know- 
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lege of the French language. Thus, (p. 136.) the words 
“ mouvement qui devoit étre appuyé par celui de la division 
Gerard,” — meaning ‘ a movement that was about to be sup- 
ported” (as was actually done) “ by Gerard’s division,” — are 
rendered, a movement which ought to have been immedi- 
ately seconded by Gerard’s division,’ as if a failure had oc- 
curred on the part of thie latter. Again, in p. 337., the words 
«“ Veillons au salut de ? Empire” are translated, ‘ Let us awake 
and save the Empire.’ 





| Art.1X. Selections from the Popular Poetry of the Hindoos. Ar- 


ranged and translated by Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq. Major 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service in Bengal, &c. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 156. 78.6d. Boards. Martin. 


T™ volume proceeds from the pen of the ingenious author 

of ** Letters from a Mahrattah Camp ;” * and both works 
owe their origin to the same circumstance, namely, the resi- 
dence of Major Broughton in the camp of one of the prin- 
cipal Mahrattah chieftains. During that period, he applied 
himself to an inquiry into the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos; and to the formation of a collection of such pieces 
of their popular poetry as he could extract from the memories 
of those persons, chiefly military, with whom he had the op- 


portunity of conversing. On this point, he will best speak for 
himself : 


‘ It was my chance to be placed in a situation in the camp of 
one of the principal Mahrattah chieftains where I had more leisure 
hours than I knew well how to fill up; and where, being almost 
entirely secluded from European society, I was happy to grasp at 
any means which offered of employing that time, which, though so 
valuable in itself, is but too viten tound to lie a heavy burden 
upon our hands. To converse with the natives, and to acquire in 
that way some knowledge of their habits and customs, had always 
been a source of amusement to me. In the situation alluded to, I 
had greater inducements and more opportunities to indulge this 
inclination, and as I always found the Hindoos more intelligent 
and communicative, more abounding in interesting matter, and 
withal much less opinionated and arrogant, than their fellow-sub- 
jects of the Moohumedan faith, it was to them I most commonly 
addressed myself. 

‘ There is perhaps no set of men in India better qualified to af- 
ford the kind of information I sought for than the Sipahees of our 
own army. ‘They include every class of Hindoos ; though by far 
the greater proportion belong to the two higher orders of Brahmuns. 
and Rajpoots. They are commonly the sons of respectable farmers, 
from every province of Hindoostan, and often have received 
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tolerably good educations before they quit their homes. The 
Brahmuns especially are generally well versed in the common 
principles peat of their religion, and the historical le- 

ends connected with it ; and not seldom have attained to the de- 
gree of Pundit, when they enlist as soldiers in the Company's 
arnry. They soon lose many of their early prejudices; become 
inquisitive respecting the manners and customs of the country of 
their officers ; and are always willing to repay any information on 
such subjects, by communicating in return all that they know of 
their own. It was precisely from such a man that I obtained the 
greater part of the poems contained in this volume. I had re- 
marked that in talking upon any subject, he frequently quoted the 
verses of some favourite poet; and one day, when he had done so 
with particular emphasis, and had afterwards expatiated with evi- 
dent delight upon their merit, I desired him to write them down 
and explain them tome. They were the Dohras, Nos. 1. and z., 
and I thought I perceived so much simplicity and delicacy in the 
ideas, and such neatness in the points they contained, that I ex- 
pressed a wish for further information respecting the dialect in 
which they were written, and that he would make a collection for 
me of similar compositions. My new studies soon became known, 
and many individuals of the same rank in life contributed to in- 
crease my stores by voluntary offers of all the information they 
possessed upon the subject; evincing at the same time such evi- 
dent symptoms of gratified pride at the distinction conferred upon 
their rustic lore, as led me to follow up my pursuit with increased 
satisfaction. 

‘ It is then from the verbal communications of Sipahees, and 
others not raised above them in the general scale of society, that I 
have collected the poems which compose this little volume ; they 
are therefore strictly “ popular,” and as such are offered to my 
countrymen: who will be pleased to find, (at least if I have suc- 
ceeded in conveying a tolerably just idea of the originals, ) in the 
popular poetry of their fellow-subjects of India, some breathings 
of the Doric muse, that would not have disgraced the pastoral reeds 
of Greece or Scotland. I have endeavoured to make the trans- 
lations as close as possible ; many of them are literal, at least as 
much s0 as a versified, for I dare not say a poetical translation can 
be: and I have seldom, I believe, altered an expression, or ventured 
to add or suppress an image or a sentiment.’ 


It is most frequently the case in our eastern empire, that 
the natives and the Europeans meet in the relation of inferior 
and superior, of subjects and governors, and with all the dis- 
advantages which a difference of language and of religion 
creates; circumstances that prevent the familiar inter- 
course, without which a perfect knowlege of the manners and 
customs of the former can scarcely be gained : — still less any 
intimate acquaintance with their popular poctry, which is 
always the result of natural, original, and unconstrained feel- 
ings. The Major’s situation in the camp was particularly 
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¢alculated to afford him unusual opportunities, by enabling 
him to put himself as nearly on a level with those from 
whom he sought the desired information as he might deem 
necessary for his purpose; and we cannot doubt that more 
reliance may be placed on information thus acquired by a 
friendly and familiar intercourse, than on any that could be 
procured when either fear or interest was the only inducement. 
Sir William Jones frequently complains of the difficulties 
which he found in eliciting information on oriental subjects 
from the natives, and (if we remember rightly) very often charges 
those who professed to make such communication with inten- 
tional misrepresentation. Whether, in such cases, falsehood 
proceeded only from a love of exaggeration and of the -mar- 
vellous, or from more culpable motives, the effect would be the 
same; and it is probable that it was the elevation of the situ- 
ation which he filled, and from which hecould not easily separate 

himself, that was the immediate inducement to the falsehood. 
Such being Major Broughton’s means of inquiry, the pre- 
sent volume may apparently be received as an indisputable 
representation of poetry that is popular among the Hindoos, 
Persian poetry has long been celebrated; and we suppose 
that few of our poetical readers are wholly unacquainted with 
it, since the translations of Sir William Jones and other 
writers have very favourably introduced a large portion of it 
into our language. Mr. Carlisle’s elegant specimens have 
also given our countrymen some familiarity with Arabic 
poetry. The characteristic differences between those national 
styles cannot fail to strike every reader. ‘The poetry of Persia, 
—remarkable from the earliest periods as the country of pomp 
and ornamental splendour, — is chiefly characterized by the 
brilliancy of its images, and the warmth and luxuriance of 
the colouring which it gives to them. With it, beauty does not 
satisfy unless it be worked up with every grace that art can 
bestow; nor can love charm, unless its delights be quick- 
ened by those excitements which goblets of wine and pillows 
of orange-flowers and roses afford: it is every where shower- 
ing around diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, — luscious fruits 
and delicious liquors, — fragrant flowers and melodious 
sounds ; — in short, it is always busied with objects of luxurious 

splendour and voluptuous enjoyment. * _ 
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* The Persians deem themselves the best if not the only poets 
in the world. A good idea of their taste may be given by the 
following anecdote. During the residence of one of our recent 
missions in that country, the conversation of a party at the house of 


one of the courtiers turning on poetry, the Persians would not a 
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The Arabic poetry is not less remarkable for characters 
which accord with those of the people among whom it is 
born; nervous, rapid, and plain, it celebrates the hunter 
and the warrior, the fields of which the utmost. luxuriance 
is pasturage, and the state of society in which the bow and 
the sword are more valued than the ornamented quiver and 
scabbard. The Hindoo poems are of a nature entirely 
different from either of these. ‘They have neither the pomp, 
the ornament, and the metaphorical brilliancy of the Persian, 
nor the sententious manner and plainness of the Arabic. 
Such of them as are unconnected with mythology display a 
delicacy of feeling, not without sufficient warmth, and in 
many points resembling the Grecian manner: but the lead- 
ing characteristic of them, as of the people with whom they 
originate, appears to be a natural simplicity equally distant 
from coldness and from affectation. 

The volume before us, however, contains too much of the 
mythology of Hindoostan. We would not, indeed, describe 
that mythology as less entertaining than the Grecian, ex- 
cept in being more elaborate; and, were it connected as 
intimately with our early associations and with as much and 
as excellent poetry, the one might be as interesting as the 
other: but this is ‘not the case; and it is impossible for a 
taste formed in a classical manner to take delight in the mon- 
strous and endless mixture of metaphysics, tradition, and 
fable, which constitutes the mythology of the Indian penin- 
sula. We might specify, it is true, many points of positive 
similarity between the two systems of mythology to which we 
have alluded, or between every system of mythology that 
exists; and none more striking than that which prevails be- 
tween the amorous adventures of the Jupiter of the Greeks 





that the English could have any that deserved notice; and a 
citation of many of our best specimens did not remove this im- 
pression, till one of the party quoted two well known lines, 


“« The dews of the ev’ning most carefully shun, 
Those tears of the earth for the loss of the sun,” 


the turn of which is exactly in the Persian taste. This citation at 
once changed the opinion of the party; and the circumstance 
having been mentioned at court, the King caused the passage to 
be translated by his principal poet, frequently afterward men- 
tioning it with admiration, and expressing a desire to be farther 
acquainted with our poetry. — Still, notwithstanding the general 
glitter and luxuriance of Persian poetry, it must be admitted 
that much of the work of Sadi is exquisitely tender and moral: 
but then it must be remembered that the taste of Sadi was acquired 
during his residence at Bagdad, and is therefore rather of Arabic 
than of Persian origin. 
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and the Krishna of the Hindoos. The latter with his 16,008 
wives (exclusive of the Gopees) has a more oriental air; and 
the former, who indulged only in casual variety, better repre- 
sents the taste of the south of Europe: while, in the mythology 
of the northern nations, (such is the effect of climate on the 
human imagination,) this characteristic of the leading deity 
is not to be traced. 

Before we make any extracts from Major Broughton’s 
translations, we shall lay before our readers the part of his 
preface that contains an account of the different poems of 
which his selection consists: 


‘ The most common forms in which Hindee poetry presents itself, 
are Dohras and Kubits. The former word literally signifies couplets; 
though the measure approaches nearer to our Common quatrain of 
eight and six syllables, in which the second and fourth lines onl 
rhyme. Such a stanza, written at length in two lines, would 
exactly represent a Hindee Dohra. In the following pages, the 
lines of the Dohras are divided for the sake of convenience ; but in 
the original manuscripts they are commonly written at length, as 

rose is written by us, with a distinguishing mark at the end of 
each line, and another at the conclusion of each couplet. In its 
nature, the Dohra somewhat resembl¢s the epigram of Europe; 
generally containing a neat point, and always being in itself a 
complete sentence. ‘Two Dohras are frequently coupled together, 
the one containing an observation and the other a reply or retort; 
and sometimes a longer poem is entirely composed in separate 
Dohras, as is No. 4.; but I have never met with an instance of 
the sense of one Dohra being carried on into a second. The 
popular work of Biparee Lal, called the Sutsue, ya, or “ seven 
hundred,” is composed in Dohras ; and contains the number which 
its title implies. It is a book held in high estimation among the 
Hindoos, its lines are quoted upon all occasions, and many of the 
Dohras in this collection are to be found in its pages. 

‘ The Kubits are short poems, for which I know no strictly appro- 
priate English term. They are a kind of long stanza, written in 
various but regulated measures ; and consist of a fixed number of 
lines, which are sometimes equal, and sometimes alternately long 
and short. Each couplet, or two lines, is called a took ; and it is 
by the number of letters of which each took is composed, that the 
measure is determined. The regular Audit consists of four tooks, 
and there are five measures in which they may be written, accordin 
to the fancy or genius of the author ; it is necessary however that 
the several éooks of a poem should be of one measure.’ 


The Kubit is again classed under various heads, according 
to the subject on which it is written. 


‘ When the praise of the gods is sung, the poems are styled 
Bukt-marg ; the former word signifying devotion, the latter, way 
or path. When amatory, they are called Rusadh, a literal trans- 
lation of the English term; and when war is the subject of a 
poem, it is termed either Atunk, or Bheer; the former, which 
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means fate, fortune, &c. when the day is gained by any unfore- 
seen and auspicious event: the latter signifying conflict, when a 
battle is to be described. Those poems which consist of moral 
sentences are called Jugt-burnun ; from jugt the world, and dura 


nun, way or mode.’ — 
‘ The term Bishn-pud denotes the subjects of these poems, 


which always relate to one or other of the Avatas, or incarnations 
of Bishn; generally to those of Krishna or Ramhchundur. They 
are intended to be sung, and are written in alternately long and 
short lines, with one of a different measure; which in singing is 
repeated as a chorus after every couplet. These poems were 
formerly chaunted by the bards who composed them, in the pre- 
sence of the Hindoo princes; and in modern days, to be able to 
perform in this way is an accomplishment held in high estimation, 
and which ensures to its possessor the meed of universal applause, 
The Bishn-puds of Soor-Das are admired beyond all others, 
He lived in the time of Acbar, and enjoyed a great share of that 
Emperor’s favour. The Hindoos always speak of him with enthu- 
siasm; they call him “ a divine poet ;” and say that, though blind, 
he received more light by his intellectual eyes, than any other 
mortal by his corporeal ones. One or two of his poems are 
inserted in this collection, and, in my opinion, they constitute its 
greatest ornament.’ 


Major B. observes very justly on the inelegance and ab- 
surdity, prevalent in the Kubits, of introducing the name of 
the author in every one of them, not in connection with the 
subject, but simply by insertion wherever the writer pleased 
nad it would not be inconsistent with the metre. He remarks 
that the Rusadik or amatory poems are the most in Circu- 
lation, as we might expect in the poetry of every eastern 
nation, in which the intercourse of the sexes forms a larger por- 
tion of the business of life than in our more temperate regions ; 
and he points out the distinction between the delicacy and 
chasteness of the Hindoo descriptions of female beauty, and 
the luxuriance and voluptuousness of the Persian. He then 
proceeds thus, in a passage which conveys a very lively idea of 
the people whom he is describing : 


‘ If we were to indulge our fancy in pourtraying the charac- 
ters of the ancient Hindoos from these specimens of their popular 
poetry, how amiable would they appear! gentle, simple in their 
manners, alive to strong impressions, and peculiarly susceptible 
of the tender passion, And if due allowance be made for the dif- 
ference between poetical delineation, and the fainter lines of real 
life, I do not know that the picture would be so highly coloured 
as not to bear some resemblance to their descendants of the pre- 
sent day; especially when unsophisticated by an admixture of 
foreign manners. They still speak the language of poetry and 
love, though expressed in a dialect that is perfectly rustic. 


To what is this to be ascribed? not to the peculiar structure of 
the 
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whe Janguage, itself, for it consists mostly of short expressive 
‘werds composed of consonants; and abounds more in monosyl- 
lables, with the exception perhaps of the Chinese, than any lan- 
guage with which I am acquainted. Neither can it be attributed 
to the polish of education or society; for I have generally ob- 
served that those Hindoos express themselves most elegantly and 
metaphorically, who are born in villages most remote from large 
towns, and the resorts of Europeans or Moosulmuns, I once 
heard a young Brahmun, about fifteen years of age, who had 
not quitted his native village in a distant part of Oude above four 
months, interrogated by another, why he was so late in returning 
to camp? He had been at a Mela or fair, held in the neighbour- 
hood of Gwaliur; at which all the women of the city, young as 
well as old, appeared without reserve: and when he heard the 
question, “* O,” cried he in his Doric tongue, while an expres- 
sion of pleasure sparkled in his fine hazel eyes, ‘* Buhar ko lootut 
ruha ;” ‘ I’ve been plundering the spring.” Another time, when 
I had reprimanded a lad about the same age, for calling a re- 
spectable elderly man old, who was very ambitious of appearing 
young, ‘* Why,” said he, “ his whiskers are like peoore,” threads 
of fresh spun cotton. May | venture upon another instance ? it 
relates to my young favourite who * plundered the spring ;” and 
will serve to show, that these interesting people are not merely 
metaphorical, but actually possessed of the most tender and 
amiable feelings, His uncle, at whose request he had been 
brought to camp, was a Sipahee of some standing in the corps I’ 
commanded ; but notorious for using upon every occasion the 
grossest abuse: an insult offensive beyond any other, to all ranks 
of Hindoos. The boy had long submitted in silence to this, and 
other harsh treatment of his relation; till at length, upon the re- 
presentation of a native officer, I directed that he should be re- 
moved to another company ; and not allowed to associate with him 
upon any account: an arrangement at which the other affected to 
be exceedingly offended. Soon after, the uncle received a wound 
which incapacitated him for service; and he was transferred to 
the invalid establishment. Previous, however, to his quitting camp, 
the lad came to me and entreated me to use iy influence to re- 
concile him to his uncle; and that they might not part in anger. 
I sent for him directly ; and upon his entering the tent, Arjoon, 
the boy’s name, fell at his feet. The uncle, however, remained for 
some moments sullen and unmoyed ; till at length, upon my up- 
braiding him for his harshness and insensibility, he put his hand 
gently upon the boy’s head; who, when he felt this little act of 
kindness, sprang up, threw his arms around his neck, and gave 
vent to his feelings in sobs, that seemed to burst from his 
heart. This was too much even for the stoicism of the uncle, 
who then pressed him affectionately to his bosom; and exclaiming, 
“© *Tis my brother’s child,” burst into tears himself. I do not 
remember that I was ever more sensibly affected.’ 


We shall now make some extracts from this selection; 
and the observations which Major B. -has subjoined to each 
piece will render any explanation or connection unnecessary, 

Rev, Jan. 1816, Cr The 
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The Rusadik, or amatory class, comes first ; the greater part 
of which are descriptive of the different amours of Krishna, 
‘either ‘under ‘his own name or under that of Kunya: but 
‘several of them have no mythological allusions. We take the 


‘following pieces nearly at random: 
¢ ‘Tis Sawun; mark —the river flows 
With rippling eddies to the sea ; 
The slender jasmine closer grows, 
And clings about its wedded tree. 


‘ The lightning wantons with the rain, 
And brighter scems to gleam around ; 
The, peacock woos in jocund strain, 
While laughing earth returns the sound, 
¢ "Tis Sawun, love ! —’twixt man and wife 
Let no sad parting moment be ; 
Who joirnies now? what gain or strife | 
In Sawun tears my love from me. 

‘A husband preparing to go a ‘journey is dissuaded from it by 
‘his wife ; who'tells him that it is now the month of ‘Sawun, when 
‘all the works of Nature rejoice, and indulge in connubial joys. 
"Me Hindoo poets not only feign the various and beautiful 
ereepers that adorn their groves to be wedded to the more robust 
trees, but with the latitude of Orientalists assign the sea as a hus- 
band to the rivers ; and the lightning, which in Sawun, when the 
tainy season has completely set in, is very frequent, as a consort 
to the rain. That month falls about the middle of July, and in the 
‘ye-animation ‘of vegetable life, almost suspended by the preceding 
‘heats, presents to the delighted senses all the natural phenomena 


‘of the spring of Europe.’ — 











‘Far from her playmates strayed, 
“A young and lovely maid 
Came sporting o’er the glade, 
Pure as the falling: snow. 
* With joy and fond surprise 
Krislfha towards her flies : 
The maiden bends her eyes, 
As all Love’s children do. 


‘ Her wreath she trembling days 
Upon some thorny sprays ; 

‘His aid then blushing prays, ' 
Yet fears his well-known arts ; i 

« Till soothed by gentlest cares, 

Fo him her eye she rears ; 
One glance dissolves her fears ;— 

But points Love’s keenest darts.’ — 











© To view the waning moon at evening hour, 
Fasting, a lovely maid ascends her bower ; 
Herself a full-orbed moon !— though brighter gleamed 
“The rays of beauty that around her beamed.’ 
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The women, wondering, from their Pooja ceased ; 
And thus with taunts addressed the wondteing Priest : 
«To you is heavenly science given ! — then say, 

Is’t the full moon, or only chout to-day ?” 


‘ On the fourth of the month Katik, the Hindoo women fast till 
the moon rises; when they offer up Pooja, or sacrificial rites 
praying at the same time that their husbands may now grow pree 
maturely old. The day is called “ Kurwa-chout ;” chout signi« 
fying fourth, and kurwa being the name of certain little earthen 
vessels, which the women stain with a mixture of rice and turme- 
rick called aipun, and fillmg them with water and grass, place 
them before figures drawn upon the wall, called Ahoi ; where they 
are left till the festival of the Diwalee, which occurs nine days 
afterwards. The Hindoo months commence on the day subse- 
quent to the full moon (Poorun masee); and the foregoing lines 
describe a beautiful young woman ascending her balcony to await 
the rising of the planet on the evening of the Kurwa-chout.’ 


In illustration of this last specimen, our readers will recol- 
lect, “ It is the Last, and Julict is the Sun.” 
Again, 
© A merry group at evening hour 
Kunya spied in shady bower, 
Lovely as pearls on lady’s breast ; 
And Rhada shone above the rest. 
Sweetly to their chiming bells, 
On the glad ear the chorus swells; 
And, as so true they strike the ground, 
Each heart grows. lighter at the sound. 
Th’ enraptured youth no more concealed, 
At once his radiant form revealed: ~ 
And how shall I by words convey 
Their consternation and dismay ! 
Their cheeks, till then unknown to shame, 
Now redden with the mantling flame ; 


And their sweet eyes, of lotus hue, 
Bend just like lilies filled with dew.’ 


The following is of the class called Bishn-pud: 


‘ O’er his pale face the hero bent, 

And poured aloud his sad lament. 
‘“* Thy comely form mine eyes shall ne’er forego ; 
But keen remembrance bid my sorrows flow. 
Speak then, nor more this dreadful silence wear : 
Brother, — partaker of each toil and care ! 
Twelve weary years thine eyes ne’er closed in sleep ; 
And hence has pierced the fatal shaft more deep, 
Seeta, the charmer, lost ;~—- and Dusrut dead ;— 
A whelming host of foes around me spread ;” — 
He Foo ge ;-—— and on the pale face gazed again ; 














Aud who might whisper cheer, or bid him not complain. 
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‘When Ramchundur, the fourth incarnation of Bishnoo, under- 
took his celebrated expedition for the rescue of his wife Seeta, 
who had been carried off by Rawun the Prince of Lunka, he was 


-accompanied by his favourite brother Lnchmun. This brother 


was mortally wounded by the first rocket fired from the besieged 
city : and in the above lines, Ramchundur is described as lament- 
ing over the body of his dying and beloved relation.’ 


The rest of this class are tedious, and entirely mythological. 
— The ensuing are of the kind which is denominated Dohra : 


¢ In vain I court the noon-tide rays, 
In vain I wrap my cloak of baize ;— 
Fierce Winter reigns ; nor will give place, 
But to a warm and fond embrace. 


‘ Yes, genial warmth has fled the earth, 
And yields to chilling Winter’s wrath : 
But, banished, finds a place of rest, 
Impregnable, — in Woman’s breast. 


‘ A lover, who had offended his mistress by unreasonable jealousy, 
entreats for pardon; and tells her that, what with her coldness, 
and that of the season, he is absolutely frozen. The indignant 
fair, who thinks that she has much juster cause of complaint, reta- 
iates upon him in the second of these stanzas.’ — 





‘ Say, lovely moon, —say, deer-eyed maid, 
Whose Jocks like lilies wave in air, 
While this green Kewra scorns to fade, 
Say, why neglect a form so fair ? 


‘ O, would the Kewra’s leaves were sere ! 
In ashes would the village lay ! 
For he, whose false hands placed it here, 
From love and me stays far away ! 


¢ And why should the Kewra’s leaves be sere ? 
Or, tell me, why the village burned ? — 
For he, whose true hands placed it here, 
Behold, in beggar’s garb returned. 


* Was paper then more dear than gold ? — 
Or ink more scarce than rubies bright ? 
Were slender reeds for thousands sold ; 
One line of love you could not write ? 


* I strove ; — but only strove, to sigh ; — 
When memory es thee in my sight, 
te | fingers failed, my heart beat high, — 
strove in vain ;—I could not write. 

‘ A man, soon after his marriage with a beautiful young girl, 
is obliged to travel into some distant country. Upon taking leave 
ef his bride, he plants a Kewra (supposed to be the spikenard) 
in the garden, and bids her observe it well; for that, so long as it 
continued to flourish, all would be right with him ;. but should she 
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en the contrary behold it wither and die away, she might be 
assured that some fatal accident had happened to himself. After 
several years absence, the man returns to his own country; and 
resolves to appear before his wife in the character of a Jogee, or 
Hindoo mendicant; and thus to ascertain how she had employed 
herself during his long absence. He finds her listless and sad ; 
her person and dress neglected; and her sole employment, 
watching and weeping over the still flourishing Kewra plant. 
The above dialogue then takes place between them,’— | 





¢ Though blushes never tinge your cheek, 
Still for themselves your actions speak ; 
The beads, imprinted on your breast, 
Bid us with safety guess the rest. 


¢ Not beads upon my bosom laid, 
But Love himself these marks hath made, 
And my firm flesh hath softened so, 
With pellets from his fatal bow. 


‘ A girl at an interview with her lover observes the fresh im- 
pression of beads upon his bosom. Her jealousy is excited, and 
she taxes him with infidelity, in the first of the foregoing stanzas ; 
in the second he excuses himself to her.’ 


The last quotation is particularly playful. The next two are 
of the same sort, and exhibit the chastened style of feeling 
which is certainly a characteristic of these poems: 


‘ Wear not rings and chains of gold, 
And deem the words of friendship true ; 
Like rust upon a polished mould 
Of steel they seem, when worn by you. 


‘ These jewels on my neck are tied, 
And crimson dyes my feet adorn, 
Not to increase my beauty’s pride, 
But mark a matron’s honoured form. 


‘ A handsome woman, richly adorned with jewels and other 
ernaments, is addressed in the street by a man, who pays her the 
compliment contained in the first of the above stanzas: in the 
second she replies, and delicately reproves his presumption. It 
will be recollected that, among the Hindoos, married women onl 
are permitted to wear such ornaments.’ — a 





‘ Eager my lover tow’rds me ran ; 
His hand an army, and his plan, 
The careless city to surprise : 
But my eyes form a fortress good, 
And Speileine a fencing wood, 
Where modesty securely lies, 
‘ In the foregoing figurative stanza, the power is described, 
which a modest woman always possesses, of abushing a presump- 
guous lover, only by a glance of her eye.’ | 
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In séveral of these compositions, our readers will perhaps 
have traced something of the style which belongs to the antho- 
logical poems of Greece and Italy. We shall present to them 
only two more examples, which remind us also of some of the 
lighter Grecian productions, by a species of humour devoid 
of farce and extravagance. ‘The first may be termed “ QO 
the Miseries of human Life.” 


‘ Your beast perverse ; your man a rogue ; 
Your heart to amorous courses given ; 
Your friend a fool ; your master mean ; — 

Can greater plagues be sent by Heaven ? 


¢ Dinner to seek abroad ; a house 
Built in some little dirty town; 
Long journeys on cold rainy days ; 
Are miseries all mortals own. 


* Yourself with wantons sporting oft, 
While wife at home to love 1s given ; 
An itch to cheat, oppress, or rob ; : 
_ A child, whom from your love you've driven ; 
¢ Folly, old age, a sickly frame, 
A lack of means, a memory gone; — 
These, these are hell, a present hell ; 
Talk not of others still to come.’ 


The second is more in the style of the Greek epigram: 


‘ The frugal father’s sage commands 
Dealt, by his daughter’s smaller hands, 
His daily pittance to the poor. 
Bad thrift ;— her beauty to behold, 
In beggar’s guise both young and old, 
Come thfonging round the crowded door. 

‘ It is usual for the Buniyas, or merchants, to distribute alms 
to beggars, by giving a handful of flour to each «as he ban their 
door. A frugal Buniya, who had a beautiful young daughter-in- 
law, appointed her to deal out this daily pittance ; pleasing him- 
self with the idea that, as her hands were much smaller than his 
own, he should at once save his grain, and not lose his reputation 
for charity. The event is told in the above stanza: and it is com- 
mon to this day, when a man gives charity with an ill grace, to 
say, ‘‘ he gives it by his daughter-in-law,” ’ 

Viewing this selection as an introduction to the poetry from 
which it is taken, it cannot fail to be generally interesting to 
all classes of poetical readers, and particularly to those who 
are fond of oriental compositions. It certainly offers nothing 
great or sublime; nor any thing which has the affecting cha- 
racter of the tragedy of Europe: but it is, to use Major Brough- 
ton’s own expression, ‘ a bouquet of simple buds,’ attractive by 
its native simplicity alone. Of the fidelity of the translation, we 
do not pretend to judge: but, as the originals are printed on 
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one side of the leaf, it will be in the power of those who are 
acquainted with the language to detect any instances in which 
the English may be wanting in fidelity. Consideredias poetical 
versions, they do not call for either much praise or much 
blame: but the selection and the general manner are highly 
creditable to the taste of the author. | 





Art. X. Fan-Hy-Cheu: a Tale, in Chinese and English: with 
Notes, and a em Grammar of the Chinese Language. By 
Stephen Weston, B.D. F.R.S. S.A. 8v0o. pp, 47. and 6 
Plates. Baldwin. 

@-)™4 Chinese is not a difficult language: its words are all 

monosyllabic, and mostly begin with a consonant and end 
with a vowel: its letters are not numerous: the consonants 

b, d, r, X, Z, are not in use; and the inflections and the roots 

are few. Some of the inflections, however, consist in accents 

and vowels which are not expressed in writing; and hence 

it becomes of great importance to employ a master, until a 

learner is accustomed to supply by his ear the deficiences of 

the recorded language. 

Written or painted Chinese (it is executed with a rabbit’s- 
hair brush) is, on the contrary, a most difficult language. 
The letters, or elementary flourishes, called characters, are 
two hundred and fourteen in number; and these are com- 
pounded, in drawing them, so variously and whimsically, 
that the character which begins a word, or directs to it in 
the dictionary, is sometimes to be sought on the right and 
sometimes on the left, sometimes at the top and sometimes at 
the bottom, but occasionally at one corner of the complex 
flourish. ‘These two hundred and fourteen elements, on which 
are rung the changes constituting the words of the Chinese 
language, are not letters or syllables, but grammatical roots. 
Thus, if the word gicatheartedness were to be painted, it must 
be analyzed into its roots, great and heart, and the word greate 
hearted-ness be composed by the juxta position of the two. cha- 
racters; the formative syllables, or inflective terminations, 
being always understood, 

Now these characters are legible in any other language, and 
suggest to the Japanese (we will suppose) the word magn- 
animity, or to the Mantchu the word megalophrony : but, when 
the Chinese word, instead of being formed naturally, is an 
arbitrary compound, such as understanding, then the written 
character, instead of suggesting the word znéellect, may imply 
in another language the word support. Hence arise many 
ambiguities ig-the diffusion _ public instruction. ~ 
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In 1801, Dr. Hager published an explanation of the 
elementary characters of the Chinese, in a splendid volume; 
in which he recommends (p. Iviii.) the adoption of them as 
an universal character. If any European language could be 
macerated into its radical fibres, and these be intelligibly 
labelled with Chinese flourishes, it must be the German; and 
we much wish that the learned professor of Pavia had made 
some experiments on a few sentences at least of his native 
tongue, to shew the practicability of so curious a version. 
The imperfections of European language would become in 
many instances apparent, by subjecting to this radical analysis 
the several compound terms employed. , 

In the use of the Chinese flourishes, however, a frequent 
departure occurs from all grammatical etymology. Night is 
signified by the word Ye: but the literal notation of. night is 
compounded of the three characters darkness, — covering, — 
man. Island is signified by the word tao: but the literal 
notation of island is compounded of the two characters, 
bird, — mountain ; as if an island were a floating, or flying, 
mountain. Sea is signified by the word haz: but the literal 
notation of sea is compounded of the two characters, or 
elements, mother, — water. Probably, the modern or extant 
Chinese is a language formed by the confluence of several 
distinct dialects; and, in the primeval tongue of the first 
inventors of their picture-writing, these roots really described 
a compound word which has since been superseded by a 
simple one. Many characters are at the same time etymo- 
logical and picturesque; thus the elements ¢ao and ce, signi- 
fying to cut or hack, exactly represent a hooked knife, or 
hatchet. The shield, the bow, the spear, the ship, and the 
chariot, also occur among the characters. 

Being unable to sound the r, the Chinese substitute for it 
an /; tor 5 and d they use the hard consonants p and ?; for 
w and z they have only s; and they interpose a short vowel 
between any two successive consonants: so that, in their 
imitation. of foreign words, .the disguise is frequently ludi- 
crous. ‘Thus for crux they pronounce cu-lu-su ; for cardinalis, 
they say Aia-ul-ti-na-li-su; and for Christus, ki-li-su-tu-su. 

‘The Chinese language deserves to be studied as belonging 
to a numerous population, and being the key to a national 
literature that is very antient and extensive. Although the 
antiquity of Chinese civilization has been greatly over-rated 
by the missionaries, we have considerable reason for supposing 
that the records of the country reach farther back than the 
Christian era, and may include notices of the Parthian 
empire; whence cmanated westward, and probably eastward, 
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the first rays of religious and political legislation. The 
opinions of Confucius are nearly those of a Jewish Sadducee; 
and it is wonderful to observe the stability and political in- 
fluence of a religious establishment, founded on a rejection 
by the magistrate of the doctrine of a future state. 

Mr. Weston has here provided a welcome and compendious 
introduction to this curious language. ‘The two hundred and 
fourteen elementary characters are neatly yet minutely en- 
graved: but perhaps the huge wood-cuts of Dr. Hager are 
more efficaciously impressive on the memory; since we learn 
commonly to read and write with large letters, and afterward 
apply to smaller characters the contractile reminiscence. 
The grammatical rules follow; they are few in number, but 
extend from page 11. to p. 20. of this small volume: the greater 
part of which is occupied by the story of Fan-Hy-Cheu, of 
which we quote the English translation. 


‘ During the reign of Kien-yen, and in the twenty-seventh 
year of the current cycle, Fan-juy raised the standard of rebellion 
at Kien-cheu; and in consequence of a dreadful famine which 
then afflicted the country, above an hundred thousand were per- 
suaded to listen to his voice, and fight under his banner. 

‘ In the course of the following spring it happened that the 
Mandarine Leu-chung-ye was appointed from Quan-see to the 
office of collector of the customs at Foo-cheu, and he was ob- 
liged to pass Kien-cheu in his road thither. A party of the rebels 
intercepted his retinue; and his daughter, a young lady about 
seventeen, who accompanied him on the journey, unhappily fell 
into their hands. 

‘ At this time the leader, Fan-juy, had a son, named Fan-hy- 
cheu, a young man of good abilities, and about twenty-five years 
of age. He never had been married; but on seeing the fair 
captive, who was delicately beautiful, he was smitten with her 
charms ; and learning that her family was noble, he chose a for- 
tunate day, and having received the consent and approbation of 
his family, she soon became, by all the rites and ceremonies of 
espousal, his lawful wife. 

‘ In the winter of the same year, the Emperor sent one of his 
own sons, the Prince Han-kuin-vany, with a great army, to put 
an end to the rebellion. ' 

‘ On hearing this intelligence the daughter of the Manda- 
rine Leu-chung-ye said to Fan-hy-cheu, 1 have been taught that 
no virtuous woman can serve two husbands: since we are united 
by lawful ceremonies, I shail ever owe to you the duties of con- 
jugal obedience and affection. Your city is now almost defence- 
less, a victorious enemy will soon overcome all resistance; as you 
are the son of a distinguished leader in the rebellion, your fate 
seems inevitable: suffer me then now to end my life with this 
dagger, that I may not live to witness my husband's death. 

: « Fan- 
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« Fan-hy+cheu, intertupting her, said, It is not from inclination 
that I am now unhappily a rebel. ‘Though you were unjustly 
forced away from your noble parents, do not now, by seeking to 

ut an end to your existence, aggravate my crime and my mis- 
stroma The Imperial army now in the field against us is from 
the north ; the soldiers are your countrymen ; you will understand 
their language ; you may perhaps even meet with your family and 
friends: live therefore for them, and be comforted. 

‘ Be assured, she rejoined, that your wife will never submit 
during life to the embraces of another husband: I fear, however, 
the brutal violence of the soldiers, and have resolved to die rather 
than to be dishonoured. , 

* This proof, said Fan-hy-cheu, of oe faithful attachment to 
me shall not prove unrequited, and I here solemnly promise you 
never to take another partner to my bed. 

‘ It happened indeed that the Imperial General had long known 
the Mandarine Leu-chung-ye, and having halted with his army at 
Foo-cheu, he offered him a command near his own person; and 
goon after they proceeded together against the head-quarters of 
the rebels, at Kien-cheu. After a siege of ten days, the town 
was taken by assault: Fan-hy-cheu disappeared in the general 
confusion; but his wife, the daughter of Leu-chung-ye, terrified 
at the approach of the soldiers, attempted to destroy herself in an 
inner apartment. Among the foremost was her own father, and 
he fortunately arrived time enough to prevent the melancholy 
catastrophe. With care and attention, she was gradually restored 
to life; and the meeting of the father and daughter was alternateiy 
a scene of joy and grief. 

* After the capture of Kien-cheu, the rebe)lion was easily ex- 
tinguished, and tranquillity restored throughout the province. 

‘ The Mandarine Leu-chung-ye thought it a good time to pro- 
pose a second marriage to his daughter; but no entreaties could 
prevail on her to comply. What, said he angrily, do you still 
regret that rebel from whom we have delivered you? Alas! she 
answered, although you eal] him a rebel, he was nevertheless a 
man of integrity and virtue. After I had the misfortune of being 
separated from you, I fell into his hands: in the midst of rebels he 
was distinguished by actions of charity and benevolence. Under 
the protection of Heaven, he may possibly be still alive. Let me 
beseech you, my father, to excuse me from entering into a second 
marriage; and suffer me, as a dutiful daughter, to wait on my 
parents at home. 

‘ Leu-shy continued with her parents in this manner severa} 

ears. 
7 § In the twenty-ninth of the cycle, Leu-chung-ye was promoted 
to the rank of commander-in-chief at Fong-cheu; and soon after 
an officer of rank, named Kiu, arrived from Quang-cheou, with 
dispatches from ,that. government. Leu-chung-ye provided an 
handsome entertainment for his guest; and after his departure his 


* daughter accosted him, to inquire who was the stranger that had 
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¢ Tt is an officer, said he, with dispatches from Quang-clieou. 
But his voice and footsteps, added she, remind me strongly of the 
son of Fan-juy, the rebel of Kien-cheu. Do not deceive your- 
self, said her father smiling; this officer’s name is Kiu. hat 
connection can there possibly exist between him and the rebel of 
Kien-cheu? Leu-shy had nothing to reply to this, and. retired ir 
silence. 

‘ Half a year had elapsed when the officer Kiu again arrived at 
Fong-cheu upon public business. Leu-chung-ye entertained. him: 
in the same manner as before. Leu-shy hearing of his return, 
placed herself near a crevice, through which she had a view of 
what was passing in the outer apartments; and the moment she 
saw the stranger, was convinced that he could be no other than 
Fan-hy-cheu, her former husband. This she communicated. to 
her father, who accordingly, after the stranger had dined and 
drank wine with him, entreated that he would confide to him his 
real history. 

‘ The officer Kiu blushed, and said, I have to confess that my 
real name is Fan, and that my father, Fan-juy, was a noted leader 
of the revolters, and that I was one myself among them. The 
rebels were, however, completely defeated by the Imperial army; 
our city submitted to the yellow banner. I made my. escape, and 
knowing that my life was forfeited on account of my revolted fa- 
mily, I changed my name to that of Kiu, in order to elude pursuit. 
Soon after I enlisted in the Imperial army at Yo-chung-heuin, and 
we were ordered to take the field against the rebels of the south. 
We had many engagements, and I fought in the foremost ranks, 
and endeavoured to distinguish myself against the enemy. My 
exertions attracted the attention of our General, and after the 
province was reduced to tranquillity, and the army disbanded, he 
determined to reward my services by nominating me second in 
conimand at Ho-cheu; from thence I rose to the first command, 
which I afterwards quitted for the situation I now held under the 
governor of Quang-cheou. 

‘ May I further ask, said the Mandarine Leu-chung-ye, the 
hame of your lady, and whether you have not entered into a 
second marriage ? 

‘ Alas! answered he weeping, I once was married to 4 Man- 
darine’s daughter, who fell into our hands when I lived in the 
febel camp; but the same year that our forces were routed, and 
our city taken by assault, we were unhappily separated: but, in 
the hope of living to meet again, we mutually vowed to remain 
true and faithful to each other. 

‘ I since accidentally found my aged mother at Sin-cheu, to the 
tare of whom I have constantly devoted my attention, instead of 
turning my thoughts to marriage, and—here his words were in- 
terrupted by his tears. 

‘ Leu-chung-ye shed tears of joy and gratitude at this provw- 
dential discovery, and, hurrying to the inner apartment, he had 
the happiness of bringing together the husband and wife, who 
had been so long separated. After some days it was necessary 
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that Fan-hy-cheu should return to his station at Quang-cheou : 
but he returned to his father-in-law as soon as the period of his 
appointment had expired; and the government of Leu-chung-ye 
terminating about the same time, they both fixed their residence 
at Sin-cheu, where Leu-chung-ye obtained the office of judge, 
and Fan-hy-cheu that of the collector of the customs. 

‘ Tue Morat. 

‘ Fan-hy-cheu was not justified in revolting, or Leu-shy for fol- 
lowing him ; but their offence was palliated by the natural love of 
life, and the almost inevitable necessity of the case. Viewing 
their mutual attachment and fidelity after separation, Heaven had 
compassion upon them, and brought them together again in the 
extraordinary manner which has been related.’ 


An engraved Chinese text of this story is also given; with 
a literal interpretation, in which the several characters are 
called by their verbal names: spelled according to a different 
system from that which was adopted by Dr. Hager. 

We think that this publication is well adapted to invite the 
enterprizing young student to some familiarity with the 
Chinese language. ‘The smoother beginnings of the way are 


strewn with flowers; and the rugged stones which oppose a 
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farther progress are veiled or adorned with the wreaths of 
poetry and fiction. 





Art. XI. The Stock-Exchange laid open. The Cause of the Rise and 
Fall of the Public Funds explained; with Observations on the 
mischievous Tendency of Time-Bargains, and the absolute Ne- 
cessity of abolishing the present Stock-Exchange, and esta- 
blishing an open Public Market: proving the Stock-Exchange, 
as a Body, to be a Deception on the Public, and the Stock- 
Jobbers, as Individuals, to be honest and harmless Men; with 
curious Annotations, anda Glossary. By a Gentleman of the 

' Exchange. 8vo. ts. 6d. Chapple. 


E do not know that we have ever called the attention of 

our readers, at any length, to a discussion connected with 
the occurrences of the Stock-Exchange: but that institution, 
in which indeed is heard “ the busy hum of men,” acquired 
considerable interest during the fluctuations of public credit 
which the late eventful war produced, and specifically in the 
individual case of the speculations of Lord Cochrane and his 
friends. Perhaps, then, it will not be unacceptable, parti- 
cularly to residents in the country, if we take the opportunity of 
noticing the present tract to convey a few heads of information 
and explanation respecting transactions which are of 4 peculiar 
nature, confined within the walls of an exclusive company, 
and designated by a technical language which is not intelli- 
gible to the uninitiated. 
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The writer of this pamphlet discovers considerable fami- 
liarity with his subject, and any thing but familiarity with 
perspicuity of expression: but his object, as far as we can 
comprehend it, is to endeavour to account, by an explanation 
of the rules of the Stock-Exchange, for certain fluctuations 
which take place very unexpectedly in the price of our funds. 
It was a general opinion, when the Allies first succeeded in 
entering Paris and overthrowing Bonaparte, that a consider- 
able rise in the stocks would ensue: but, to the surprize of 
almost every person, the effect was a progressive and event- 
ually a considerable fall. ‘Those who are not instructed in the 
mysteries of the Stock-Exchange were disposed to account 
for this anomaly by the magnitude of our unfunded debt, by 
the continuation of hostilities with America, and above all 
by the public, in the eagerness of its anticipation, having 
taken credit for all our successes in France, and carried the 
stocks beyond that point which even peace itself could justify. 
Of these reasons, the writer of the present tract lays stress 
only on the Jast; and he explains its operation in a manner 
that cannot be easily comprehended by persons who are un- 
acquainted with the habits of stock-jobbers, and the rules of 
their mysterious operations. 

He supposes a person unconnected with the Stock-Exchange 
to commission a broker to engage to deliver 5000]. Consols. 
for him on the next settling day. A settling day occurs once 
in a month; and the spirit of the bargain is that the party 
out of doors, who commissions the broker, expects stocks to 
fall, and imagines that he shall make a profit of the difference 
between the current price and the price at the time of settling. 
For instance, if the current price of Consols. be 68, the 
party, conceiving that they are likely to fall in the course 
of a fortnight or three weeks to 66, flatters himself with 
realizing a profit of two per cent. He accordingly in- 
structs his broker to engage to deliver on his behalf’ soool. 
stock, in the expectation that he may purchase it, before 
the day arrives, at 66. ‘The broker then goes into the 
Stock-Exchange, and soon finds a buyer in the person of a 
jobber at the market price of 68. Now let us suppose that, 
in a few days, a small rise takes place, instead of the expected 
fall, and that Consols, are at 684; then the out-door specu- 
lator, still clinging to the expectation of an eventual fall, 
directs his broker to contract for the delivery of another sum 
of soool. Consols. at 68!: flattering himself that, in the event 
of a fall by the settling day to 66, he will be enabled to pur- 
chase stock to meet the delivery at a profit not only of 2 but 
2i per cent. We presume the seller to act not on idle con- 
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jecture, ‘but on the probability of the occurrence of some 
public event, or the adoption of some public measure, calcu- 
Jated to lower the funds. 
‘Let us next see.the rule of conduct followed by the jobber. 
He looks not to any remote calculation, but to realizing a 
small profit on each specific bargain. He accordingly has 
no objection to give the enhanced price of 68; on the second 
lot of 5000]. Consols., because the rise insures him a profit of 
4 per cent. on his former transaction. He had in the first 
instance engaged to receive 50901. Consols. at 68 on the next 
settling day; and he can wish for nothing better than a rise of 
.price, inasmuch as it constitutes an enhancement of the 
commedity about to be put into his hands. The great dif- 
ference between him and the out-door speculator is that, while 
the latter hopes for an eventual profit on the several transactions 
collectively, the jobber aims merely at protecting himself from 
Joss, or realizing 4th per cent..on each particular contract ; 
cand, as the body of stock-jobbers at large act on-this prin- 
ciple, .a_rise of stock frequently takes place, when from the 
complection of public affairs a fall was to be expected, and 
,vice, versa. 
Other circumstances conduce to this strange result. It is 
_a_rule on the, Stock-Exchange that the transaction of three 
bargains at the same rate shall constitute an established price, 
tag that there shall always be accounted a difference of ith 
_per cent, between buying and selling. ‘Thus, suppose three or 
more sales of Consols. to take place at 681, the inference and 
the rule are that there are buyers at 68; and if things look 
upwards, as it is said, in the course of the morning, the trans- 
action of three sales at 684 establishes that price, and ad- 
vances the buying price to 684. The broker receives + per cent. 
commission, which may seem, to be a large allowance on so 
_plain a business, when transactions generally take place for 
5oool. at.a time: but he has to guarantee his principal to the 
_jobber,. and is sometimes exposed to loss by acting for a per- 
.son who proves eventually unable to keep his engagements. 
We are next to allude to a refinement in the mode of 
effecting ousiness, which perplexes exceedingly those per- 
.sons who are unacquainted with the customs of the Stock- 
Exchange. Notwithstanding a long list of contracts on the 
ene hand to deliver and on the other to receive specific 
quantities of stock at the settling day, no such transfer, is 
really made; the whole is a mere matter of account; a 
_general price is fixed agreeably to the state of the market.on 
the.settling day; and. the adjustment takes place by paying 
‘the difference between that price and the rate of the several 
previous 
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previous contracts between the parties. In this involved 
transaction, the attention is somewhat amused by the oddity 
of the names adopted by the contractor$. A person bound.to 
receive a quantity of stock, for example 10,0001. Consols., ata 
given price, is called a dull, and the party pledged to the 
delivery is a bear, in the elegant phraseology of this depart- 
ment of the city. The former is evidently interested in raising 
and the latter in lowering the value of stock. To beat stocks 
down is called banging the market, and to fail in paying for 
differences is to waddle. Some jobbers are heard to say on 
the settling day, when the price has risen, “ I am a bull all 
the way up,” and vice versd, “I am a bear all the way 
down.” 

The incessant fluctuation in the stocks arises from the in- 
terest which the jobbers have in covering each particular 
speculation, and from the established method of constitutir 
a price by a limited number of sales; and the effects of these 
circumstances shew themselves in.a variety of ways that would 
never be suspected by persons who are accustomed to bond 

Jide transactions. We have in the present pamphlet (pp. 8, 9, 
10.) an explanation of the manner in which they operated to 
bring down stocks in April 1814, after the overthrow of Bo- 
naparte; the time at which, of all others, they were expected 
to rise’ The public had bought stock very largely on that 
supposition, without considering that their eagerness had al- 
ready raised. the funds to the price to which the most favour- 
able intelligence ought to carry them; and without being 
aware that jobbers, bargaining from day to day, or rather 
from hour to hour, find their interest in following rules ma- 
terially different from those which influence any body who spe-~ 
culates for a period of some length. — It is of importance to 
observe, and to our country-readers the remark will be new, 
that mercantile men at large have in general as little to.do 
with the Stock-Exchange, and possess as little. knowlege of 
its manoeuvres, as persons wholly unconnected with trade. In 
our vast metropolis, the departments of business: are so sub- 
divided, that many thousands pass daily near the precincts of 
this mysterious association, without ever giving a thought to 
the rules by which its members guide their proceedings. - 

It is needless to enlarge farther on a subject which it would 
require a long detail to render perspicuous to ordinary readers; 
and. we can scarcely with propriety recommend the pamphlet. | 
before us as a source of instruction to those who may be de- 
-sirous of farther information, its style and composition being 
so perplexed as to make it almost unintelligible to any person 
Who is uninstructed in the practical part of the business. Oc- 
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casionally, indeed, we find a good remark in clear language, 
such as (p..27.) that “notwithstanding the general disrepute 
of stock-brokers, there are a number of respectable characters 
among thém;’ and (p. 30.) that ‘the 3 per cent. Consols. are 
six, eight, or ten per cent. higher than the proportional 
value of the 4 and 5 per cents., because the former are the 
stock for gambling transactions. — The grand aim of the 
writer’s arguments is to shew that the bye-laws of the Stock- 
Exchange-committee are frequently at variance with an equit- 
able way of doing business; and that Government should not 
rest satisfied with pronouncing such bargains to be invalid in 
law, but ought to strike at once at the root of the regulations 
which give existence to the present system. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1816. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Art.12. Where.to find a Friend. A Comedy, in Five Acts. By 
Richard Leigh, Esq. Now performing with unbounded Ap- 
plause at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 8vo. 3s. Whit- 
tingham and Arliss. 1815. 

Many persons would be glad to know ‘ Where to find a Friend,’ 
and would thank Mr. Leigh to inform them. He is at least sure 
of the acknowlegements of the ladies for the solution of the diffi- 
culty which he has here given, since the kind, the amiable, the 
efficient friend whom he has provided is a wife: who bears with 
her husband’s ill humours, corrects his objectionable habits, and 
renovates his dissipated fortune. On the other hand, the gentle- 
men have reason to complain, since the husband is drawn as a 
contemptible man of straw, set up only to be knocked down: 
but several’ of the characters are not unskilfully delineated ; 
good sentiments are occasionally interspersed ; and the moral of 
the whole is commendable. 

Taking this subject, however, and the characters which form 
it, as the principal “ aim and end” of the play, we must perhaps 
object that too much room is occupied, and too much interest ex- 
cited, by the episode of Heartly and Maria,—the old story of an 
angry yet fond father, and an eloped daughter ; the former brought 
back to comfort and to kindness by finding the fault of the latter 
to have been less than he supposed, and her punishment too severe. 
Heartly’s costume is well kept up, and Maria will please as exhi- 
biting the softness of the female character, combined with youth, 
beauty, and distress. 


Art. 13. What's a Man of Fashion? a Farce, in Two Acts. © By 
Frederiek Reynolds, Esq. Now performing with unbounded Ap- 
plause at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, 8vo. 28. Whit- 
tingham and Arliss. 1815. 
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It is become almost unnecessary to characterize Mr. Reynolds's 
dramatic productions: the public knows them as well as the way 
into the theatre in which they are represented; and, we believe, 
it generally conceives them to be most justly named when, as in 
the present case, the word farce stands in the title-page. The 
subject of this drama, in truth, could no otherwise be appropriately 
treated, if the modern ‘ Man of Fashion’ be correctly delineated 
by the writer. Mr. Reynolds, however, has surely ‘“ overshot his 
mark” in bringing a British Admiral on the stage as a sportsman : 
such a personage must appear very amphibious indeed, and can 
neither be pleasing in the representation nor to the feelings of our 
Sons of the Ocean: mixed, too, as it is here, with the extravaganza 
in other respects. Still, Mr. R. has contrived, as he always does, 
so to prime and load uts piece with bustle, rattle, incident, and 
folly, that we can easily suppose it to go off well. 


Art. 14. Sonnets, amatory, descriptive, and religious; Odes, 
Songs, and Ballads. By Thomas Rodd. Crown 8vo. pp.193. 
Author, Great Newport Street. 

We are sorry to say that we must not “ spare the Rod,” since 
these poems are of a very mediocre kind. Who can doubt the 
taste of an author who can wish to live like a Snail? 


* Methinks ’twere pleasant like the Snail to dwell, 
And keep my home from idle guests secure, 
For then would I retire within my door, 
And live contented in my narrow cell. 
For much I hate unquiet broils, and fly 
The bustling tumult of the noisy crew, 
And pleasure far in other shape pursue 
Than where her charms allure the common eye. 
And could I like the Snail my house remove, 
I'd seek some happy spot beneath a hill, 
At whose fair foot should run a murmuring rill, 
And with me then should dwell the friend I love; 
And no ill neighbour near with hateful strife 
Should vex the tranquil hours of humble life.’ 


The last line but two is peculiarly unfortunate, and not a little 
unkind, since few animals could be named whose domestic situation is 
less adapted for making a friend comfortable than that of a Snail, 

The volume comprizes 118 Sonnets! all printed on the lower 
half of the page, the upper part being left blank, that those readers, 
who are happily gifted with the limning art, may draw their own 
vignettes and save the expence of engravings. It will conse- 
quently be in their power to make the book as entertaining as they 
please: but, in its present shape, we are compelled to say that we 
have not met with one original idea among the whole, save that 
which we have already quoted. 

In some of his miscellaneous poems, Mr. Rodd succeeds rather 
better: his song to. ¢ The Oak’ is spirited, and the notion of the 
Druid’s prophecy in the first stanza is poetical and appropriate : 
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© I sing of the Oak, were I Lord of the world 

A wreath should encircle my brow, 

And proclaim where the fam’d British flag is unfurl’d 
«* My Oak the wide ocean shall plough.” 

Then hail lovely Oak, in the forest renown’d, 
The first and the fairest of trees, 

The Druid foresaw thou would’st give the world law, 
The pride of the land and the seas. 


‘ When he gaz’d on the tree with its wide spreading branch, 
What visions transported his sight, 
He saw the plank fashion’d, he saw tlie ship launch, 
And saw her triumphant in fight. 


* As he mus’d on the ship with her streamers so gay, 
A long train of heroes arose ; 
Each destin’d his courage in turn to display, 
And thunder revenge on our foes. 


¢ He saw our third Edward himself lead the band, 
To humble the lilies of France ; 
He saw Drake and Howard, protecting the land, 
’Gainst the Spanish Armada advance. 


* A Russel, a Hawke, and a thousand Chiefs more 
In history’s pages enroll’d, 
A Nelson, whose loss Britain long shall deplore, 
Of courage. stupendously bold. 


* Success to the Oak; may it flourish to keep 
From hostile invasion our Coast, 
Victoriously sail on the wide-spreading deep, 
And still be the Englishman’s boast ! 
Then hail, &c.” 


In a former Number, (February 1813) we noticed with appro- 
bation some translations by the present author ; and we regret that 
we are now obliged to give so unwelcome an account of his origi- 
nal productions. 


Art.15. The Flower of Wye, a Poem, in Six Cantos. By 
Henry Ingram. 8vo. tos. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
i815. ; 7 
This is a fac-sinule of the style and manner of Mr. Walter Scott; 

a remark which we seem obliged to repeat, in some shape, in al- 

most every Number of our Review. That the present imitation is 

distinguished in no way whatever from a variety of its predecessors 

im the same beaten track, let our readers decide: 


‘ The winter-whirlwind swept the waste, 
As bent with years the Harper pass’d. 
While round his shiv’ring glance he threw, 
Remembrance trac’d in sad review, 
The toils that mark’d his weary way, 
Prolong’d thro’ many a joyless day. 
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No voice of sympathy to cheer, 

And soothe, with converse sweet, his ear: 
Save when his harp’s wild music flow’d, 
The sole companion of his road.’ 


Several pretty passages, however, and such as manifest some- 
what more of orignality, present themselves in the volume. The 
introductory addresses are pleasing enough; and we extract one 
of them, in proof of our assertion: 


‘ To RESIGNATION. 


“~ 


Yes, Man has need of thee, thou child of Heav’n! 
Few are the rays which gild life's fearful gloom ; 

When bleeds the heart, by hopeless sorrow riv’n, 
Thou point’st to better scenes beyond the tomb ! 


‘ Yet there are woes, which e’en thy pow’r defy ! 
Which hurl afirighted Reason from her throne: 
When the lost wretch for ever dead to joy, 
Or wildly raves, or pours the ceaseless moan. 





* Droop not, my heart! what tho’ the horizon low’r, 
All is not lost, since wedded love is thine: 
Still wings Amanda’s smile the lonely hour, 
Still round my knees these prattling cherubs twine. 


‘ Let us, Amanda, pour the grateful pray’r 
To that blest Pow’r, by whom alone we live; 
O! may his goodness guard our infant care, 
And grant that peace the world can never give.’ 


This address, as a whole, deserves some commendation: but we 
neither approve the versification of a passage in the liturgy which 
concludes it, nor the sentiment which is contained in the ast qua- 
train but one. For a man with a beloved wife and family of chil. 

dren to say § Al/ is not lost’ is as unnecessary, to speak in the 
gentlest terms of it, as for an Alderman at a city-feast gravely to 
acknowlege that “ there zs something to eat.” 


Art. 16. Monthermer ; a Poem. By Edward Quillinan, Esq. of 
the Third Dragoon Guards., 8vo. gs. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 

“© Viiem posce libello” was the advice of Juvenal to the as- 
piring young soldier: but we presume that the poet meant to 
recommend the composition of a book on some military subject, 
and not a poem. We cannot, indeed, think that the martial 
author before us is likely to be raised many steps higher in his 
profession by this performance ; nor do we conceive that it will 
be of more service to him in the fields of love (should he wish it so 
to be) than in the fields of war. Surely nothing above the fair 
milliners, who are candidates for the marching admiration of the 
resiment now quartered in their town, can be liable to the in- 
tended satire of the following passage ; 
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¢ Jn all his valour’s glow 
Forth to the ball-room flits the warrior-beau. 
New rays of splendour at his entrance rise, 
Shot from his zone, and belt, and arms, and eyes, 
Charm’d with the various properties to please, 
His lively looks of impudence and ease, 

His drawled verbosity, his mincing pace, 

His military — millinery grace, 

The much enchanted, much resembling fair, 

In various ways their joint approval bear, 
Misses in teens peep timid o'er the fan, 


And for the sword-knot’s sake admire the man ; ! 
Brides of a se’nnight dart the glance oblique, 
The figure pleases, but the trappings strike ; Li 8 


’ 


Widows in sables praise his tailor’s wit, 

That made the garments so precisely fit ; 
Virgins of sixty bless his tongue of truth, 
That spite of wrinkles still asserts their youth. 
In we 0 mists of ogles, whispers, sighs, 
The various incense round the hero flies, 
Winds round the tassels, rolls along the sash, 
Breathes on the sabre, or the sabre-tache, 
O’er the mustache with trembling pleasure whirls 
Floats on the whiskers, flutters in the curls. 
Forsaken squires with hanging lip behold 

The glittering thing of silver, silk, and gold; 
Despairing doctors wail their piteous fate, 
‘That not one lass will hear Galenic prate; 
Astonish’d lawyers gaping stand aghast, 

To find their blessed impudence surpast ; 

All, all, eclipsed lament their darker stars, 
And struts triumphant the embroider’d Mars !’ 


Much more of this description of persifflage is to be found in 
the volume; and, as our readers perceive, it manifests also some 
command of language and versification, though not under the 
controul of the purest taste. A passage occurs at page g. (and 
indeed others of a similar description are esr eS in the work, ) 


which shews, in our apprehension, a better sty 


e of writing : 


‘ Dear Mary, why, far flying o’er the sea, 


In such an hour revert my thoughts to thee, 

Alas ‘twas here, thy conscious heart will tell, 
Thy joy in pleasant days, thy soldier fell. 

O’cr mangled heaps of dying and of dead, 

The thick balls whistling round his destined head, 
With patient step and firm across that beach 

He led, and died within that dreadful breach. 
Perhaps he sleeps in ocean’s sparry caves, 

For ever lulled by yonder emerald waves ; 

Or rather, prest Siteath yon sanded heap 


He lies inglorious where the thousands sleep.’ 
15 Art. 
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Art.17. Marion of Drymnagh. A Tale of Erin. In Two Can- 
tos. By Matthew Weld Hartstonge, Esq. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 

Some entertaining selections are made in the notes to this little 
volume, from Gibbon, and from less common writers on subjects 
connected with the Crusades: but, as to the text, we are sorry 
to be unable to bestow praise on any part of it. For example: 


‘ How noble the banquet once spread in your tower! 
And how sweetly the charmer she sang in her bower ! 
While murmuring gently the soft flowing rill 
Was heard in the distance of Drymnagh’s lone hill : 
His proud banner De Bernval’s battlements crown’d, 
And his turrets in sullen magnificence frown’d. 


‘ Lord Reginald, a lofty Baron of France, 
As ever bore brand, or yet wielded a lance, 
Of illustrious line of ancestry vain, 
He trac’d his descent from the high Charlemaine, 
Untainted his blood, and distinguish’d his name 
The hero was first in the annals of fame.’ 


The following is of a stilt more whimsical description : 


‘ L’Enfant was the maternal name, 
Which merg’d in proud De Bernval’s fame : 
Of Drymnagh’s fame old legends tell, 
But now the castle’s called ‘‘ Plus-Belle,” — 
“* Plus-Belle,” from her the lovely fair 
Marion De Bernval’s honor’d heir. 


‘ Oh! Plus-Belle is a pleasant place 
In July noon, or morn, 
From covert-lair the stag to chase 
When rings the hunter’s horn.’ 


After all, this pretty name of Plus-Belle is not, it seems, the real 
name of the place ; which bears, in fact, the appellation of Blue 
Bell. — Indeed ! 


Art.18. Hymns and Poems, on Moral Subjects. Addressed to 
Youth. By Mrs. S. Sikes. 12mo. pp. 128. Bowdery and 
Kerby. 1815. 

The poems in this book are less trite than the hymns; the sub- 
jects are certainly moral; and the volume may be safely placed 
in the hands of children, although we must confess that it offers 
but little attraction to their seniors. 


NOVELS, &c. 


Art.19. The Discontented Man; or Love and Reason. By 
Anthony Frederick Holstein, Author of “ Sir Owen Glen- 
dower,” ‘ Bouverie,” &c.&c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. boards. 
Newman and Co. 1815. 

We are induced to excuse many obvious absurdities in the sto 


ef this novel, on account of the principal character here deli- 
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neated; since * The Discontented Man’ affords an impressive 
warning against yielding to vague discontent and captious hu- 
mours, which a French writer has termed “ the wrinkles of the 
mind.” The progress of this unhappy temper, with the selfishness 
and tyranny to which it leads, is ably drawn; and the subordinate 
personages are sufficiently interesting to give effect to the repre- 
sentation. 


Art.20. Popular Models, and Impressive Warnings for the Sons 
and Daughters of Industry. By Mrs. Grant, late of Duthil. 

2 Vols. 12mo. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 

Useful hints and examples to all classes of society may be ob- 
tained from these tales ; and they are particularly well calculated 
for the instruction of servants: though, perhaps, the story of 
Donet and one or two others may present more dishonest con- 
trivances than it is advisable to make known, even when guarded 
by an exhibition of their disgraceful consequences. We must also 
state our disapprobation of the fair author's expedient, in several 
instances, of placing parents and masters behind doors and folding 
screens, whence they listen to the conversation of their children 
and domestics; and, although we give her credit for the bene- 
volence and good sense which have prompted this publication, 
we cannot consider it as the first or only attempt of the kind, 
when we recollect the delightful examples afforded to the la- 
bouring classes in Miss Edgeworth’s “ Popular Tales,” and the 
excellent and interesting lessons conveyed to them by Mrs. H. 
More’s Tracts for the Cheap Repository: such as ** The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,” ‘“ The History of two wealthy Farmers,” 
and several others, which are among the best and most original 
performances of the last named celebrated writer. 

A few Scoticisms and inaccuracies of language occur in these 
‘ Popular Models ;’ for instance: vol.i. page 4o., ‘ cheap rem- 
nants, such as the ladies had gifted her to begin with.’ — Vol. ii. 
p.93-, ‘ David was not so gallantish as Philip.’ Ib. ¢ the baronet 
had gifted him a small library; and page 146., ‘ to make up a 
little stock for him whom she had secretly resolved should heir 
all she might be able to accumulate,’ &c. &c. 


Art.21. Caroline Lismore: or, The Errors of Fashion, a Tale, 
by Alicia Catherine Mant, Author of Ellen, or the Young 
Godmother. 12mo. 3s.6d. bound, Law and Whittaker. 1815. 
Though perhaps not forcibly written, this tale pleases by the 

moral sentiments which it displays; and, wherever it makes an 
impression, it must be favourable to the cause of religion and virtue. 
— We must, however, point out a few verbal inadvertencies to the 
notice of the fair writer; viz. page 7., ‘ no possible reason can be 
given than a fear of appearing,’ &c.:—page 75., ‘ she joined the 
domestic circle in the orations to the throne of Grace ; —and 
page 105., ‘ the service of fashion requires so many monstrous 
sacrifices do good sense, fo reason, and /o religion,’ 
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Art.22. Lad; 'y Jane's Pocket, by the Author of * Silvanella, or 
the Gipsey,’ &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 2s. Boards. Newman 
and Co. 1815. 

We cannot say that this tale affords much amusement; and, 
almost to the end of it, the hero lies under an imputation of vice, 
which is not, indeed, made out with sufficient ingenuity to alarm 
the reader respecting Mr. Flowerdale’s morals, but which is 
implicitly credited by the fair Florence, and therefore serves only 
to lower her character, by exhibiting her as cherishing attach- 
ment for a person whom she believes to be hypocritical and un- 
principled. 


Art.23. A Tale, for Gentle and Simple. 12m0. pp. 456. 78. 
Boards. Hunter. 1815. 

For a first production, this work possesses merit ; and we think 
that ‘ the children will be deemed natural, the heroine interesting, 
and the moral instructive :’ a sentence which the writer solicits as 
being the height of his or her ambition. If, however, the success 
of this tale should prove sufficient to elicit others from the same 
pen, we would offer a timely caution against introducing too many 
long speeches in bad English, proceeding from the subordinate 
characters ; and against representing well educated children as 
speaking ungrammatically. We also advise the writer to beware 
of again ‘ o’erstepping the modesty of nature,” as palpably as it 
is here done in the delineation of Mrs. Dorothea U pland. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 24. Considerations sur une Année, &c. i. e. Considerations on 
a Year of the History of France. By M.de F. 8vo. pp. 168. 
Dulau and Co. London. 1815. 

_ It is the object of this tract to communicate a series of obser- 

vations on the events of the year 1814 in France, all of which 

the writer very modestly declares that he foresaw; though, 
like an obedient subject, he refrained from raising his voice 
against the arrangements made by his superiors. ‘ How,’ he asks, 

‘could things fail to turn out as they did, Bonaparte being left 

within reach of France, and many departments of government in 

the hands of his adherents ?? The Bourbons shewed, in his opinion, 
by far too much deference to the Revolutionists, and too little at- 
tention to the emigrants and the noblesse. ‘The army, he says, 

(p. 83.) was kept on foot from a false calculation of its being ne- 

cessary to enable France to hold her station among the other 

powers; which was a fatal error, since, had the troops been dis- 
banded, Bonaparte would have fallen by the hands of the people. 
The ‘author proceeds, in the subsequent sections, to examine 
the course pursued by Bonaparte after his arrival at Paris ; and he 
extends his speculations to the line of policy which Napoleon 
would have eventually held, had he not been precipitated from his 
throne. We are prepared to coincide with the writer in opinion 
that Bonaparte, notwithstanding all that he had suffered, would 
most probably, in the course of a few years, have resumed his 
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restless projects: but we differ from M. de F. with regard to the 
severe course which he wishes to be adopted for the future by the 
Bourbons, Enough has been already done to shew to France, 
and to Europe, that Louis XVIII. is master of the country ; 
and, this being established, a display of clemency will be the 
true policy of the Bourbon-government. Instead of holdin 
this conciliatory tone, the author suggests (p. 146.) that the 
king should place his confidence in the royalists alone, and should 
endeavour to bring back France, as nearly as possible, to the 
state in which she stood before 1789; a sort of advice which is 
likely to find a number of well-wishers in this country, disposed as 
we are to attribute all the suffering of the present age to the 
French Revolution: but let us keep in mind that the nob Bistis, and. 
others recommended in this pamphlet to the royal confidence, 
have at bottom as little friendly disposition to England as the o 
posite party. Were circumstances favourable, these men wou r 
be quite as likely as the Revolutionists to urge the executive power 
to a war, in the hope of re-conquering Flanders, that great ob- 
ject of French ambition. The King, moreover, is not justified in 
expecting many patriotic services from the privileged ranks ; 
since, if we look back to the dissentions of the last century in 
France, we shall find them almost always excited by the refusal of 
the clergy and nobility to support their share of the public bur- 
dens. The true policy of the court, therefore, is to exclude the in- 
fluence of party, to build its power on the broad foundation of 
the welfare of all classes, and to open, as in this country, the 
path of promotion to the untitled candidate. Were that done, we 
should soon see an end to the dissatisfaction, or rather the ap- 
prehension, still prevalent among a numerous portion of the French 
nation: which arises from no attachment to the doctrines of the 
Revolution, (since these in truth were never understood by them, ) 
but from a dread that the court will take the first opportunity of 
removing from employment all who belong to the Tiers Liat, 
on the plan of replacing them by substitutes of antient families. 

If we are disinclined to approve the reasoning of this pamphlet, 
we have additional cause for withholding a favourable testimon 
with regard to its style and execution. The reader has only to 
refer to any important passage, such as (p. 46.) the character of 
Bonaparte, or (p. 107.) a parallel between him and Lord Welling- 
ton, to be convinced that the diction is as vague and desultory s 
the arguments are narrow-minded and common-place. We can 
scarcely consider it as the production of a royalist of note, and 
should rather ascribe it to one of the industrious tribe of book- 
makers, who fashion their performances with so much dexterity to 
the prevailing opinions of the day. 


Art. 25. History of the Secret Societies of the (French) Army, 
and of the Military Conspiracies which had for their Object the 
Destruction of the Government of Bonaparte. Translated 
from the French. 8vo. pp. 250. 78. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 


A tissue 
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A tissue of fictions, strung together in some garret by a Parisian 

book-maker, and wholly unworthy of attention from the public 

either in France or England. We discovered the character of 

the book some time ago from the original, and must confess our- 

selves rather mortified that any author or publisher should have 
supposed it to deserve an English dress. 


Art. 26. The Campaign of Paris in 1814, to which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Campaign of 1813, or a History of Events from 
the Invasion of France to the Capitulation of Paris, and the 
Abdication of Buonaparte; accompanied by a Delineation of 

the principal Traits of his Character, &c. &c. Translated from 

the French of P. F.F.J.Giraud. 8vo. pp.148. 6s. Boards. 

Leigh. 1815. 

When we reported the original work of which this is the trans- 
lation, (Appendix, Vol. Ixxiv. p.512.) we entered rather fully 
into its merits; representing it as of a mixed character, and con- 
taining at one time judiczous and at another puerile observations : 
but, on the whole, we found it less marked by partiality and ex- 
aggeration than the common run of French publications. The. 
translation is made from an edition somewhat altered from that 
which was before us, and it is accompanied by a very good sketch 
of the neighbourhood of Paris, and a map of France. 


Art. 27. Aconcise History of ithe Jews, from the Time of their 
Re-establishment by Ezra and Nehemiah, after the Babylonish 
Captivity, to the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans: 
forming a Connection between the History of the Old and New 
Testaments. Witha Mapof Palestine. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. &c. 12mo. pp. 365. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

The annals of no people present us with such peculiar and 
striking features as the history of the Jews. What other nation can 
boast of such antiquity and preservation? It long preceded the’ 
four great monarchies which are the subject of antient stofy, and 
it has survived their fall; fulfilling the words delivered by the 
prophet, “I will make a full end of all nations among whom I 
have sent thee; yet will I not make a full end of thee.” Though 
it does not come within the province of Reviewers to specu- 
late on the designs of Providence in this preservation, it is 
within their province to observe, since it is a fact of no little 
importance, that this singular people has been. continued from 
age to age, notwithstanding a series of wars, persecutions, and’ 
massacres, which have often threatened their total extermination. 
The Babylonish captivity, from which the present history begins, 
was calculated to annihilate them, and some of the tribes did dis- 
appear in consequence of it: but it did not make a full end of this 
people. A few of them were restored to an establishment in 
Palestine: but they did not for any long period enjoy prosperity 
and repose: on the contrary, they were incessantly annoyed by 
their neighbours, and often treated with almost unprecedented 
cruelty. As that portion of their annals which this little volume 
embraces is the least known, the public are obliged to Mr. Hewlett 
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for the details which he has here given, and which will be ac- 
anere to readers in general; though he modestly offers the work 
only as a school-book. 

The advertisement informs us that this Concise History makes a 

art of the supplementary matter that accompanies the writer’s 
edition of the Bible:—an edition which has cost him much 
labour, is handsomely printed, and superbly embellished. Since 
the detail before us ‘ fills up the chasm between the History of 
the Old Testament and the Origin of Christianity,’ it is of im- 
portance, and is here presented in a pleasing and instructive man- 
ner, though some inaccuracies will be found. 

Mr. Hewlett is not disposed to admit without deliberation the 
apocryphal traditions of the Jews, but adverts like a true critic to 
the state of the Hebrew text. Having mentioned Simon the 
High Priest, he refers to him the completion of the Canon of the 
O. T., subjoining these pertinent strictures : 

‘It has been observed by commentators, that the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, could not have been inserted 
by the inspired authors themselves, because there are some 
marginal corrections, which must have been made by their suc- 
cessors ; and because some of the genealogies are brought down 
to periods many peers subsequent to the time in which they lived. 
The book of Esther, also, appears to have been written after the 
time of Nehemiah: we may add, perhaps, the prophecies of 
Malachi. Since, therefore, this Simon the just is spoken of as 
the last of the great Synagogue, and was a man eminent for 
Jearning, patriotism, and piety, it may be reasonably supposed 
that he made the last addition to the sacred Canon, either by 
admitting these books into it for the first time, or, if they had been 
received before, by revising them, and giving them the sanction 
ef the Great Synagogue over which he presided. 

The improbable story of the Jewish matron and her seven 
children, found in the Apocrypha, is noticed with commendable 
doubt : ! 

‘* Anaccount of the horrid tortures inflicted on a Jewish matron 
and her seven sons is given in the viith chapter of the 2d book of 
the Maccabees: but it is hoped, for the credit of human nature, 
that the narrative has been much exaggerated; and indeed the 
whole is very apocryphal: for though Josephus relates the circum- 
stance, yet he differs much with respect to the tortures themselves, 
the manner in which they were inflicted, and the speeches 
which the sufferers are said to have made*. Besides, it is re- 
markable that neither Josephus, nor the author of the book of 
Maccabees, mentions the place where these horrible tortures 
were inflicted, the name of the Jewish matron herself, nor of 
any of her sons; which it is probable they would have done, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, if the story had come to them 
properly authenticated.’ 





‘ * Vid. Lib. de Maccab. seu de Rationis Imperio, p.1400— 
1409. edit. Hudsont.’ 
At 
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At p.324. the number of persons who perished in Jerusalem 
arfd the adjacent country, at the final destruction of this city by 
Titus, is calculated at ‘ one million, thirteen hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand, six hundred and ninety,’ 2. e. 2,239,690; il thirteen 
be a misprint for three, still the number is excessive. Josephus 
gives the number of those who perished during the siege at 
1,100,000: but he is probably as much mistaken here as in his 
account of the size of the stones of which the temple was con- 
structed. 

An Appendix contains notices of the Septuagint version, of the 
Samaritans and Samaritan Pentateuch, and of the several Jewish 
sects, which make a suitable addendum to the history. Mr. H. 
sensibly rejects, as fabulous, the wonderful story respecting the 
manner in which the version of the Septuagint was executed. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 28. A Brief Historical Catechism of the Holy Scriptures, 
designed for the Use of Children and young Persons. By Wil- 
liam Alexander. 12mo. 8d. Dartonand Co. 1815. 

We have seen several books for children on a plan similar 
to that which is here adopted, but the present publication has the 
advantage of being one of the cheapest, and the questions and 
answers are generally clear. ‘The name of Chedorlaomer, in 
page 18., is misprinted Chederlaomer. 


Art. 29. The History of Little Davy’s new Hat. With engravings. 
Small r1zmo. 2s. Half-bound. Darton and Co. 1815. 

This is rather an interesting little story: but the farmer's 
daughter, Miss Wideland, ought not to have been represented as 
evincing her charitable disposition by contriving to give or sell 
milk to the poor, when her father had ordered it to be saved for 
other purposes: this is “ loving mercy,” but not “ doing justice ;” 
and examples of clandestine benevolence, practised at the ex- 
pence of filial obedience, should not be presented to children. 


Art. 30. The Ornaments discovered: a Story, in two Parts. By 
the Author of “ Aunt Mary’s Tales.” Smallizmo. 2s. 6d. 
Half-bound. Darton, Jun. 1815. 

A pretty tale for children, somewhat romantic in the incidents, 
but tending to enforce the advice of St.Peter, that the adgyning of 
young females should ‘ not be the outward adorning of wearing 


of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.” 


Art. 31. Infantine Stories, composed progressively in Words of 
one, two, and three Syllables. By E. Fenwick. Small 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Half-bound. Longmanand Co. 1815. 

We may recommend this small volume as a pleasing addition to 
the juvenile library, and as containing short and moral stories well 
suited to the comprehension of very young readers. It is rendered 
more inviting by some neat engravings. 


Art 
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Art. 32. Private Education, or a Practical Plan for the Studies of 
Young Ladies. By Eliz. Appleton. izmo. pp. 326. Colburn. 

1815. 

Man practical directions are given in this volume which will 
be saaily useful to those who undertake the education of children = 
the list of daily studies for girls of different ages is judiciously 
drawn up; me several of the author’s schemes for the improve- 
ment of her pupils do her great credit. Among these, we would 
notice particularly her geographical explanations ; and her causing 
them to write abridgements of history and imaginary tours, and 
to transcribe French extracts from her dictation. "We must, how- 
ever, observe that this lady’s style of writing is not eminently 
elegant; she says, at page 168., ‘no writer upon geography has 
succeeded egual to M. Gaultier ; and at page 237., ‘ a book is not 
really instructive without every separate part be built upon prin- 
ciple,’ &c. Though, also, we recommend her work to the perusal 
of private governesses, we would caution them against expecting 
to meet with many families who will be disposed, in compliance 
with the writer’s exhortations, to allow them a salary of 2ool., and 
an annuity of 3001. when they shall have completed their task, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 33. L’Ogre de Corse, &c. The Ogre of Corsica, or Buona- 
parte, a true and wonderful History. By C. J. R. (of D.) 
1zmo. pp.180. Fifth Edition, corrected. Paris, printed ;— 
London, re-printed, with a Translation. Deconchy. 1815. 

As the title will probably suggest to our readers, this is a pa- 
rody on the life of Bonaparte, composed in a style adapted to the 
humble capacities of nursery-maids and boys about the age of 
twelve. The original has passed, we are told, through four 
editions in France: but, if this be not saying too much for truth, 
it says too little for the judgment and taste of our neighbours. 


Art. 34. Love and Suicide: or, Letters of Ortis to Lorenzo. 

Translated from the Italian. Second Edition, embellished with 

a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. pp.233. Boards. Colburn. 

Is it possible that such a wild, whining, pining, misanthropic, 
impious, and disgusting rhapsody could reach a second edition ? 
If this be a fact, the age is gone mad, and Ortis is patronized by 
Bedlanf@t large ! How ought a man, whether English or Italian, 
who ‘ without blushing declares himself to be eccentric and ex- 
travagant,’ to be obtruded on us as a sort of instructor of man- 
kind? We say Englishman or Italian, because, though these wild 
scraps are stated to be translated from the language of Italy, they 
betray an acquaintance with Sterne, and the story of Maria is 
imitated at p. 72, 73- This misanthrope not only preaches unhap- 
piness, but asserts his belief that the Creator from all eternity 
designed man to be unhappy.— What amusement, what benefit, 
can result from printing and publishing such trash as this ? 

‘ I run about like a madman, without knowing whither, or 
wherefore: I notice nothing; and my feet drag me along amidst 
precipices, whence I command a view of the vallies, and the 
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country beneath, Magnificent and inexhaustible Nature! My 
sight and ae are lost "in the remote horizon:—I ascend 
continually, and... . just there.... standing upright, and 
panting for breath; I look downward; alas! an abyss presents 
itself! Horror-struck, I raise my eyes, and descend precipitatel 
to the foot of the hill, where the valley is most imbrowned. 
A grove of sapling oaks shelters me from the winds and sun ; 
two streams of water murmur softly on each side; the branches 
whisper ; and a 1 ETP . - « « I have reproved a shepherd, 
_who came to take away her young from the nest. The cries, the 
despair, the life of those feeble and innocent creatures, were to 
be sold, perhaps for a paltry coin: thus goes the world! but I 

ave him an equivalent for the profit which he hoped to draw 
ste them; and he has promised me to disturb nightingales no 
more. — And there .... I take my rest. Where are ye, oh! 
happy early days! My reason is distempered, it scems to rely 
on itself only in heavy sleep.’ 

‘ Frequently, I figure to myself the universe laid waste; the 
sky, the sun, the ocean, and all the worldg, in flames, and void ; 
but if, even in the midst of ruin so wide, I might once more clasp 
Teresa . . .. fold her, once more only, in these arms, I would 
invoke the destruction of the whole creation.’ 

Ought the subsequent impious address to the Deity to have 
been once, we will not say twice published ? 

‘ O God, execute on me the wrath, with which thou presidest 
in hell, blowing the flames which are to burn millions and mil- 
lions of nations, to whom thou hast not made thyself known.’ 

Are excuses for and justifications of the crime of suicide to be 
sent forth into the world, guarded only by a short note of apology 
by the editor? For ourselves, we cannot tolerate the rant and 
impiety of the following passage ; 

‘ Thy marriage vow, oh Teresa! will, at once, pronounce my 
doom ... but, so long as thou art free: and our love is in the 
power of circumstances .... of the uncertain future .. . and 
of death ; thou wilt be always mine. I speak to thee, gaze on 
thee, and embrace thee . . . and I fancy that, thus, from a dis- 
tance, thou canst feel the impression of my kisses, and my tears. 
But when thou shalt be offered, by thy father, as a holocaust of 
reconciliation on the altar of God . . . when thy tears shall have 
restored peace to thy family . . . then, shall I descend™fnto non- 
existence. How can my love be extinguished while I live? And 
how shalt thou avoid being seduced, in thy heart, by the con- 
tinual influence of its sweet allurements? But they will, then, 
no longer be hallowed and innocent. I shall not love, when she 
shall belong to another, the woman who was mine ... . I love 
Teresa immeasurably; but not the wife of Odoardd ... Alas! 
perhaps, while I write, thou art in his arms!— Lorenzo! ... 
Ah Lorenzo! Behold my persecuting demon; he returns, con- 
tinually chasing, inciting, possessing me ; he bedims my intellects ; 
arrests even the palpitations of my heart; makes my soul all fierce- 
ness, and would have the world end with me . . . . Weep all! ... 
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Wherefore does he thrust a dagger into my hand, walk before me, 
turn back to see if I follow him, and point out to me, where I 
must strike? ** Art thou sent by the most high vengeance of 
heaven ?” — Thus, in my madness and superstition, am I prostrat- 
ing myself in the dust, horribly abjuring a God whom I do not 


know; whom I have not offended ; of whom I always doubt. — 


‘ He knows, that I can struggle no longer; he witnessed the 
conflicts which I endured before I came to the fatal resolution 
. .. and he has heard the prayers, with which I have so often 
besought him, that he would remove from me this bitter cup.’ 

These effusions, whether proceeding from a real or a fictitious 
Ortis, should have been consigned to oblivion. 


Art.35. The Paris Spectator; or, L’Hermite de la Chausée- 
d’Antin. Containing Observations upon Parisian Manners and 
Customs at the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated from the French. By W. Jerdan. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 

The original French work of M. Jouy, whence these papers 
are derived, was reviewed by us at some length in Vol. Ixxii. 
p- 465. Since that notice, some additional volumes have been 
supplied by the author, which preserve the like agreeable cha- 
racter, and abound with ethic delineations of French nature, 
deserving praise for their fidelity and urbanity still more than for 
their vivacity and elegance. 

Mr. Jerdan, the translator, has selected those papers which are 
most adapted, in his opinion, for the amusement of the English 
public ; and he has thus reduced five tomes to three thin volumes. 
Different persons would in such cases make a different choice: for 
instance, the account in No. VII. of a French lottery being very 
local in its details, and improbable in its assertions, we should 
have passed it by.— As the first and second volumes chiefly contain 
papers of which we have already stated the contents, we shall 
now copy a portion of the third volume, the materials of which 
are new. Let us take the portrait of an ecclesiastical poacher : 

‘ Some of my readers may perhaps still remember the Abbé 
Vincent, with whom a taste for the chase had become a real mad- 
ness. After having for a long period sought the means of associating 
the decorum of his profession with his ruling passion, he at length 
discovel them with the assistance of a skilful gun-smith in the 
Rue de la Harpe. ‘This person invented expressly fer the Abbé 
a gun, of which the breech took off, and could be put in the 
pocket. By means of an ivory knob, made to fit one end of the 
barrel, and a brass ferrule which went on the other end of it, the 
gun, covered with a fine japan varnish, was presently transformed 
intoacane. ‘The Abbé with his cane in his hand, and a prayer 
book under his arm, a bob wig, and a violet coloured coat, used to 
leave Paris every morning in the sporting season, satisfied that in 
this costume he could only be supposed to be a curate of some 
neighbouring parish, returning on foot to his parsonage. No 
seoner did he approach a heath, a wood, or any other place stocked 
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with game, than he put his gun in order; and drew from his pocket 
a small spaniel of an excellent breed, which instantly went in 
quest of prey. Ponto, with his nose to the ground, and waggin 
his tail, gave notice to his master that the game was at hand. The 
bird rose, a shot trom the fowling piece brought it to the ground. 
The dog who carried it to the sportsman was immediately put 
with the prize in his pocket, and the game-keepers, who on hear- 
ing the report of the gun, were attracted to the spot, found only 
the Abbé walking with a cane in his hand, and reading his prayer 
book. ‘The ecclesiastical poacher passed on to another estate, 
where he amused himself in the same way, and this he continued 
till he had filled his enormous pouch. 

‘ The rigour of the ancient ordonnances restricted the rights of 
enjoying the sports of the chase, to the class of nobles and to the 
great land-owners. ‘These laws the peasant and the citizen could 
not but at much risk and peril venture to infringe. More con- 
formable to the general, as well as to individual interest, the ex- 
isting code allows every one after the harvest to make war on the 
game on his own lands. From the beginning of the month cf 
September, the castles and country houses are filled with sports- 
men. ‘They awake before day-break; —the guns, the tony, tol 
the ammunition-boxes are arranged at the door. They go from 
the village — their dogs open and disperse about the country, each 
seeking by sun-rise to discover the seats of the hares by the little 
vapour which rises from the place where they have passed the 
night. The alarm is given to the inhabitants of the woods — the 
dogs are in pursuit of them —the sound of fire-arms succeeds, 
and the game-bags are filled. The rendezvous has been agreed 
upon —the breakfast-hour arrives; all haste to share the bread, 
the dried tongue, and the veal pasty which the servants have been 
busied in providing. Each gives and receives his share of eulo- 
gium and criticism. ‘* Such a prize has been missed by the fault 
of one person. One would give his best shot for that of his neigh- 
bour, whom he has seen bring down two partridges by a back- 
handed fire. — Another has made nothing but blunders: he is in 
ill-luck,” (for sportsmen, like gamblers, have their prejudices and 
their superstitions). Breakfast being finished — the ozier bottle, 
which contains a little rum, passes from hand to hand, and is the 
signal for departure. They return to the field — the sun shines 
with all its force — the heat is insupportable, it is a punishment 
to course the plain. — No matter, they have agreed to amuse 
themselves till four o’clock. It is yet but noon. The game seeks 
eover in the thickest bushes. The sportsman exhausted with 
fatigue can find no more; and looks in his turn for a commodious 
sheltering place. His gun placed against a tree, on which he 
hangs his game-bag, his dog at his feet, he lays himself down for 
a nap, and sleeps; but the perpendicular rays of the sun, darting 
full on his ‘nose, and the swarm of flies which walk over his face, 
soon awake him, and with eyes half open, he returns to the chase, 
and the carnage recommences among the rabbits and partridges. 
At length the village clock announces the hour of four, and the 
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sportsmen assemble to make a triumphal entry on their return. 
ladies, seated round a large table in the dining room, receive 
the hunters, who proudly display the trophies of the day — quails, 
partridges, rabbits, and hares, which they present to them. It is 
there that the game is shared, and made into different parcels by 
the huntsmen — the presents are forwarded to their destination, 
and the cook of the house takes possession of the choice pieces.’ 
This is a convenient parlour-window-book, and forms a natural 
sequel, or rather preface, to the Paris Chit-Chat of the same au- 
thor, which was mentioned in our Ixxviith Vol. p. 475. Less 
trifling, less genteel, and less moral than Addison, its author will 
scarcely obtain so popular a reputation: but, as a painter of living 
manners, sketched from reality and without caricature, he is 
zintitled to eminent rank, and will preserve many individual traits 
that are instructive to the dramatist and the philosopher. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ To the Monruty Reviewers. 
* Gentlemen, 

* Two Correspondents have questioned the genuineness of the lines so 
often quoted as from Hudibras, “ The man who fights and runs away,” &c. 
I have known them denied to be in Hudibras at all, but I have found the 
sense completely there, and they were probably put in the above order from 
memory. In the original, they form lines 243-6. Part III. Canto iii. 

“ For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 
Hence timely running’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art.’ 


t lines 291-2. are two other witty ones on the same subject, which 
ight be very well appended to the former : 


“ And when the fight becomes a chace, 
They win the day who win the race.” 


* A blundering school-boy, not well versed in punctuation, might easily 
make out the same sentiment in a line of Horace: 


“ Virtus est vitium, fugere et sapientia prima.” 


* Your obedient Servant, 


‘ An Orv Customer., 





The Goat-herd ov Mount Taurus has not yet been introduced to 
r 


us in his English dress : — perhaps his intended visit was prevented 
by another translation. 





Mr. K.’s Coup d’ Essaz has not reached us. 





P.0.E. T. I. C. U.S. is but just received. 





* The APPENDIX to Vol. Ixxviii, of the Montuty Review 
is published with this Number, and contains a variety of important 
Foreicn Articies, with the General Title, Table of Contents, 
and Index for the Volume. 
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